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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1873-1881. By 
the Right Hon. Sir MounTstuART E. GRANT Durr, G.C.S.I., some- 
time Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, Governor of Madras, 
1881-6. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 185, [Just out. 

The Diarist's are and in good taste. | 
Age Deity an interesting picture of society in the 


LAW AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE 


AGES. By EDWARD JENKS, Reader in English Law in the University 
of Oxford. Demy 8vo, ras. [Just out. 

“* By far the most i and original book relating to jurisprud 
bllahed for some years in Ragland is Me. Jenks's Law and Politics in the 


iddle Ages.” '— 7imes. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY (Miss 


Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys, 1797- 

1885). Edited by Lady STRACHEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, | /ust out. 
“No more delightful book, and none with the characteristic Highland 
atmosphere more strongly —— in it, has been published for many a long 
i hy of Elizabeth Grant is altogether 


charming.” —G/asgow Herald, 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. [Just out, 


“‘A new work by Canon Gore is an ecclesiastical event. The book is a 


brave man." —ZIndependent. 


BIMETALLISM,. A Summary and Examin- 


ation of the Arguments For and Against a Bimetallic System of 
. Currency. By Major LEONARD Darwin. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
**The book is the best contribution to the currency controversy of recent 
years. It may be read with advantage by the disputants on Rad sides.” 
‘cotsman. 


STANDARD WORKS BY SIR HENRY MAINE, 


K.C.S8.1, LL.D., F.B.S. ; 


Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Member of 
the Indian Council, 

“Hardly any writer of our days has exercised so wide or so deep an influence 
in his own department of lite: and it would be difficult to name any other 
of whom it can truly be said that he has not only drawn out of obscurity and 
invested with new interest a — till he undertook it, had become all, 
but extinct in England, but that he has also originated a class of speculations of 
the hig! value and interest, which, till they occurred to his mind, were, at 
least in this country, unknown.”—Zimes. 


LIFE, SPEECHES, AND MINUTES. 


By Sir M. E. GRANT DuFF and WHITLEY SToKrs, D.C.L. 8vo. 145, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—I. International Law : Its Origin and Sources.—II. 
Its Authority and Sanction.—III.. State Sovereignty.—IV. Territorial 
Rights of Sovereignty.—V. Naval or Maritime Belligerency.—VI. The 
Declaration of Paris.—VII. The Mitigation of War.—VIII. The 
Modern Laws of War.—IX. Rules as to Prisoners and Quarters,’— 
X. Relations of Belligerents on Land.—XI. Rights of Capture by 
Land.—XII.—Proposals to Abate War. 


DISSERTATIONS ON EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. 
0. OS. 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connexion with the Early History 
of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 8vo. gs. 


Mr. Maine’s admirable work on ancient law.”—Grore’s Plato, 
“ Mr. Maine’s masterly treatise.”—J.S. M1u's Dissertations. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WEST. 
9s. 


, “In this work Sir Henry Maine brings to bear the materials which were 
at hand, and the researches of which the result had not been made known whea 
Ancient Law’ was written.”— Times. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITUTIONS, in continu- 
ation of the above Work. 80. 95. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 75. 6¢._ 


_ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN THE EAST. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. Some Account 


of the Great Siberian Railroad : the Prisons and Exile System. By 
. Y. Stimpson, M.A., B.Sc. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
my 8vo. 16s. 


“‘Mr, Simpson gives the fullest and most careful description we have yet had of 
the exile system... . . An instructive sketch of the revolutionary movement, and 
of the character of the average political prisoner, adds value to Mr. Simpson's very 
interesting volume.”—T7imes. f A 

“Throws a valuable light on that of the Russian domain towards whiclr 
public attention is so eagerly turned.”—Black and White. 

“‘The most comprehensive, judicial, and instructive of the several works by 
English-speaking authors dealing with its subject.” 

‘Vivid pictures of life at the silver mines, the prison factory, and the gruesome 
experiences of the convicts.”—Daily Mail. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By Davin 


HANNAY. . Crown 8vo, 55. net. 


“Mr. Hannay is on his own ground, and writes like one of a students, 
fit though few, who have felt the ll of Spanish literature, so nati , so self-con- 
tained, so unlike anything that is European.” —7imes. 

“* A luminous and vigorous survey of creative facts and forces during an epoch 
which shaped the intellectual development of Europe.” Speaker. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. By 


AMES SETH, M.A., Sage Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cornell 
niversity, U.S.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘Distinguished by breadth of view and soundness of judgment.” —British Weeklpe 
‘* We would need to go to our old [a a oa to find so lucid an English style as 
Professor Seth felicitously wields.” —Beokman. 
* Professor Seth has filled a gap in philosophical literature.” —Critical Review. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
THE SAVING OF IRELAND. Conditions 


and Remedies: Industrial, Financial, Political, By Sir GEORGE 
BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
** An extraordinarily comprehensive armoury of reasons and considerations, which 
have proved fatal to Home Rule in the past, and may be relied upon to prevent its 
tance in the future.” — World. 
“A useful collection of articles, produced at various stages of an important 
question.” —Morning Post. : 
““Many fallacies and phantasies are effectively exposed in the book, which is 
decidedly constructive in aim, and should be widely studied.” —Liverpool Courier. 


NEW WORK BY F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


A SKETCH OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 


(VERTEBRATES) OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. With a Biblio- 
phy, and a List of Field Clubs and ‘Natural History Societies. By 
. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Author of *‘ A Sketch of the Natural 
History of Australia,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by G. E. 
Lodge and C. K. Bennett. Crown 8vo. 65, net. 
“ By far the most interesting and scientifically dependable book of its kind that 
has my way." —London Daily Mail. 


JUST PUBLISHED. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MILI- 


TARY TOPOGRAPHY. By Major J. H. Bowniti. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. Portfolio, containing 34 Working Plans and Diagrams, 


3s. 6d. net. 
“Not a single point necessary has been omitted. . . . .« Not only is the solution 
to every separate ion given, but reasons are adduced, and explanations adde« » > 


te question exp! 
as to enable the subject to be more thoroughly understood."—Glasgow Heraét, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


A FORGOTTEN SIN. By D. Geraro 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde). 


ENTOMBED IN FLESH. By M. H. Dazte 


WICKI. 
“* For sheer fantasticness takes a lot of beating. "—Palt Mall Gazette. 
“Cleverly conceived, . . . « not less cleverly told.” —Scotsman. 
_ “ Vividly interesting.” —Daily Mail. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ROMOLA. By Gerorce Popular 


Edition. On Fine Laid Paper and uniformly bound. Cr. 8vo. 35. 67. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH AND Lonaon. 
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CAMBRIDGE PRESS. 


PROFESSOR MAITLAND’S FORD LECTURES. 


TOWNSHIP AND BOROUGH: being the Ford 


Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in the Michaelmas Term, 1897. 
By F. W. Maittanp, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in 
the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. ros. 


ONOMASTICON ANGLO-SAXONICUM. A 
List of Anglo-Saxon Proper Names from thé time of Beda to that of King John. 
ge G. SEARLE, M.A., Late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Royal 


Literals :—' The present work is one which cannot fail to be 
to all who are interested in the early history or topography of Eng! 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By W. F. Rep- 


paway, B.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


hly useful 


CAMBRIDCE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.—No. X. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH DEMOCRATIC IDEAS 


IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By G, P. Goocn, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Nearly ready. 


General Editor : G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


AN ESSAY ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN ITS 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS (Ancient Times). By W. eee arenas D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


By W. Cunnincuam, D.D., and E. A. McArtuur. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


Educational Times :—“ Our authors deserve hearty thanks for attem ing 

ly a stepping-stone between Mr. Gibbins’ ‘ Industrial of 

asd ; 4! r works of Thorold Rogers, Professor Ashley, = . Cunningham 


unstinted praise for orming their task so we 
A HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 
from their Foundation till the Year 1893. By E. Jenks, M.A. With Maps. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERA, 
fw aay bP H. Rose, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 


THE UNITED STATES ( OF AMERICA, 1765-1865. 


By Epwarp Cuanninc. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 


IRELAND, 1494-1868, With two Introductory Chapters. 


By W. O'Connor Morris. With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAMBRIDCE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
BIOLOGICAL SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 


FOSSIL PLANTS. A Manual for Students of Botany and 


Geology. By A. C. Sewarp, M.A., St. John’s College. tates) > In 2 vols, 
Vol. I. 12s. (Immediately. 


VERTEBRATE PALZONTOLOGY. By A. S. Woop. 


warp, M.A. Demy 8vo. (Now ready, 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


New Volume. General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius Professor 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET ISAIAH. Chapters 


XL.-LXVI. Introduction bed the R 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
SHAKESPEARE.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Vikiry, M.A. 


Edited, with Intfoduction, Notes, and’ Te A 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College. 15. 6 wy 


S;, 
Guardian :—‘‘ The notes are the most successful Mr. Veri has 
us ; we find nothing in them that we could wish away.” erity has ever given 


SHAKESPEARE. — KING LEAR. | With Introduction, 


Notes, Glossary, and Index. By-A. W. Verity, M.A. ts. 6¢. 


Verity's critical to. the play model of 
exposition. 
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& C0°S NEW BOOKS, 


THE BOOK of the SEASON. 


BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 
1898 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of ~ 5 World, for the bad at Edited by 
. Scorr Keutis, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal hical Society. er 
annual publication, "Revised after official returns. Crown 8yo. ros. 
FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—_NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by Professor Bury. 


MIRABEAU. Re P. F. Wittert, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 67. 


CANADA’S METALS. A Lecture Delivered at the 
Toronto Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
20 August, 1897. Professor Roserts-AusTeN, C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘ THE LECTURE OF PROFESSOR ROBERT-AUSTEN’S ON 
CANADA'S METALS WAS IN EVERY SENSE BRILLIANT.” 


READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1898. Price rs. Contents :— 

A Romance. By John Berwick. Chapters XIV.-XV.—THE 
Ovpest Guipe-Book 1n THE WorLD. By Charles Whibley.— On CrrcuiT aT THE 
Carz.—A SpanisH Butt FicuT in France. By H. A. Kennedy.—How TraDER 

EVONS WAS Savep: A Story of the ha Niges Dek Delta. By Harold Bindloss.—Covuntry 

orgs. By S. G. Taflentyre. or A Brack 
BRUNSWICKER.—MIRABEAU IN. W. B. Duffield. —A Commercial 
Epucation. By Robert L. Leighton. 


APRIL NUMBER READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Contains :— 
Over tHe ALPS on By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Titustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL 
Her Last Letrer. By BRET HARTE. 
Coat 1s Kinc.—I. The Advantage of England and the United States in the 
Parks At The Supply of Anthracite Coal in 


&c., &e. 
APRIL NUMBER READY ON TUESDAY. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. Contains :— 


An Easter Snowstorm. P. H. 
Tue LitTre JAPANESE AT By I Hopwett. 
And numerous other ae 


_ MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SON'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS OF WHITMAN'S WORKS. 


LEAVES OF GRASS: Including ‘Sands at 


Seventy,” “Good B Age Echoes,” Backward 
Giants o'er Travel'd Wuitman.: Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt top, uncut edges, gs. ‘Contatas hitherto Unpublished Matter.) 


THE WOUND DRESSER: A Series of Letters 


‘Written from the Hospitals’ in Washington during the War of the Rebellion. 
Edited by Maurice Bucke, M.D., one of Whitman's 
Executors. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


COMPLETE PROSE WORKS: Containing all’ 


the wy pers blished in “ en Days and Collect,” ‘‘ November 
Bonghs,” and “ Good My Fancy.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut 
edges, 9s. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


COMPLETE POETICAL AND PROSE 


WORKS. An elaborate edition of the two volumes, uniform in size and binding, 
printed on hand-made paper, with extra portraits and illustrations, 
30 copies for England, only in sets, £3 36. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED REPUBLIC.” 


LORRAINE: a Romance. By RosErt W. 


Cuamsers, Author of “‘ Maker of Moons,” &c. Crown 8vo. eloth, 6s. 


eed YEARS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 


AMBROISE PARE AND HIS TIMES, 


1g10-1590. By SrerHen Pacer. Fully Illustrated. Large crown 8v6. cloth 
extra, gilt top, 6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT. | 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
- BURNS AND THE LADY. 


** Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop: Correspondence now 
published in full for the first time ; with Elucida- 
tions by William Wallace.” London: Hodder. 

A® the demand for any kind of book about Burns 

-X% never slackens, the publication, in one volume, of 


26 Marchi, 1898 
of 


the correspondence between the poet and his friend Mrs. | 


Dunlop was inevitable. That being so, it is extremely 
fortunate that the work has been undertaken by an 
editor like Mr. Wallace, whose enthusiasm, thorough- 
ness and minute knowledge of his subject ensure a 
satisfactory result. He has brought together nearly all 
the letters that passed between Burns arid Mrs. Dunlop; 
not only those which have already been published, but 
a large number which Mrs. Dunlop retained unhandled 
till her death, and beqpeathed with the estate of Loch- 
ryan to her grandson. These new letters, being now 
available, have been interwoven with the old, elucidations 
and connecting explanations added, and the whole pre- 
sented skilfully in an almost unbroken narrative. The 
story of this interesting friendship begins just after 
the publication by Burns of his first volume of poems. 
This volume was read by Mrs. Dunlop, an elderly lady 
with an estate and a pedigree, and her interest in the 
new poet was so great that she dispatched a letter by 
special messenger to Mossgiel, a distance of fifteen miles, 
in which she begged Mr. Burns to call at Dunlop House 
as soon as convenient. To this the poet replies-in 
brocaded prose that ‘‘ the heart of the bard dances with 
rapture when those, whose character and life give them 
a right to be polite judges, honour him with their 
approbation.” And then he proceeds in courtier-like 
phrases to eulogise the lady’s illustrious ancestor, the 
patriot chief, the saviour of his country—Sir William 
Wallace. The correspondence thus prosperously 
begun, was continued with more or less spirit for 
nearly ten years. At an early date the poet 
names Mrs. Dunlop his fair patroness, and although 
the lady protests against this title, yet ome can 
gather that she is not displeased. ‘‘I have been told,” 
she writes the poet, ‘‘that Voltaire read all his manu- 
scripts to an old woman, and printed nothing but what 
she approved. I wish you would name me to her 
Straightway, indeed, she undertakes to play 

the critic ; tells Burns in delicate hints that there are 
a few expressions in his volume that transgress 
the rules of good society, and states her wish to see 
them removed from the new Edinburgh edition. But 
the poet is either obstinate or obtuse, for the offending 
phrases are permitted to stand. Then, of course, the 
patroness is highly indignant. ‘‘I see you have a will 
of your own,” she writes, ‘‘as well as any woman, and, 
rhaps, like us, not always a great deal can be said for 
its being a good will.” This little whiff of displeasure, 
however, was only momentary, and after the two cor- 
respondents had made personal explanations, the first 
attitude of Patroness and Ploughman Poet was replaced 
by sincere friendship. Thereafter, with a pride and 
solicitude, as of a mother, Mrs. Dunlop followed the 
varying fortunes of her friend the poet. No doubt she 
was sentimental, so that her verses, even in extract, are 
a weariness. Yet she brought a very wholesome element 
of refinement into the poet’s life, and her influence, so 


far as it went, made for sincerity ; not the sincerity of. 


the artist, for her literary judgment was conventional in 


substance and puritanical in tone, but the sincerity of. 


the man, On many occasions she directed her morali- 
ties into the patient ear of the poet; yet he was not, as 
he himself explained to her, amenable to counsel. 


Moreover, one feels that Burns, after the novelty of: 


the correspondence had worn down, began to tire of 
the correspondence. It had not the attractions of the 
Clorinda episode ; there was no pursuit of a reluctant 
goddess, and no passion. Instead, there were thin-spun 
sentimentalities, interminable gossip, and endless lauda- 
tion of the poet. The lady, indeed, was distinctly 
tedious and somewhat exacting. Latterly she began to 
accuse Burns of not even reading her letters. And if he 


was guilty in this matter no reasonable man would. 


find it in his heart to condemn him, He was still her 


~ 
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friend—of that there is no doubt—but the burden of life 
was pressing hard upon him, and this correspondence 
lay heavy on his hands. Yet it was not Burns that 
brought this friendship to a mysterious end. On 
12 January, 1795, Mrs. Dunlop writes to ‘‘ dear Burns” 
in her usual manner, but thereafter she is silent. An 
abrupt silence: no apology, no explanation, ‘‘ Write 
to me” were her last words. And the poet wrote 
several times, and at last he sent a brief farewell note 
from his deathbed. To all his appeals, Mrs. Dunlop 
made no answer. Why? Mere carelessness, says the 
editor of this volume. Now that is a hard saying, and 
it offers the least excuse for the lady. We find it im- 
possible to accept so lame and impotent a conclusion. 
Equally impossible is it to agree with Mr. Wallace that 
the last two years of the poet’s life present no reason 
why the lady should drop the correspondence. ‘‘There 
is no reason to believe,” says our editor, ‘‘ that Burns’s 
conduct as a man differed in the last eighteen months 
of his life from his conduct of the years immediately 
preceding.” On the contrary, they differed very con- 
siderably. So much, indeed, are these last years below 
the poet’s old level, that Lord Rosebery has said: ‘It 
was well that Burns died when he did; it might even 
have been better for himself had he died a little earlier.” 
True, we may not be able to accept the statement that 
the poet at the last was ‘‘ burnt to a cinder,” but such 
things and worse were whispered in Dumfries, and it 
may very well be that this exaggerated gossip reached 
the ear of Mrs. Dunlop. It is in that direction, there- 
fore, rather than in a tame ‘‘ inadvertence,” that we 
must look for the reason which brought this long cor- 
respondence to an end that was almost tragic. 


TRAGICAL DISCOURSES OF BANDELLO.” 


‘*Certain Tragical Discourses of Bandello.” Trans- 
lated into English by Geffraie Fenton. With an 
Introduction by Robert Langton Douglas, 2 vols. 
London: Nutt. 


HREE demands were made on the editor of this 
reprint ; it was required that.he should tell us all 
that it is necessary to know about Bandello, who wrote 
the stories in Italian, about Belleforest, who para- 
phrased them into French, and about Fenton, who 
turned them from French into Tudor English. These 
requirements have been admirably met by Mr. R. L. 
Douglas, with whose name we do not seem to be 
acquainted, but who displays a broad knowledge of 
literature, a sober biographical judgment, and a 
pleasing, easy manner of writing. In the case of Ban- 
dello himself, unless we are much mistaken, Mr. Douglas 
has information to give us that is positively new. We 
are not familiar with any previous biography in which 
the Bishop’s life at Agen is described so clearly, and, 
although Mr. Douglas is too modest to say so, we sus- 
pect that he has consulted-the departmental archives of 
the Lot-et-Garonne. In short, these biographies are 
exactly what a reader of Fenton needs. 
The emphatic adjective is not in place when we are 
galing with the pleasant authors before us. Matteo 
andello was not a genius ; he was.a distinguished and 
agreeable ornament in one province of Italian literature, 
but that by no means the highest. There had been 
invented, mainly by Massuccio, who.really was a person 
of some genius, a conventional kind of short story, 
which the Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies cultivated in extreme abundance. Of. these 
‘‘novelle,” not the best, perhaps, but those which dis- 
played the highest average of ‘excellence, were those of 
Bandello—‘‘ Bandel,” as the early Elizabethans. agree- 
ably called him. The principal merit of. this. novelist 
has been seized by Dr. Garnett, in his recent ‘* History 
of Italian Literature,” where he says that Bandello’s 
‘* stories indicate a considerable advance upon his fore- 
runners in the power of depicting character and in 
seriousness of tone.” This moral advance, indeed, is 
the main characteristic which distinguishes the Lombard 
novelist from a crowd of his fellows, and even this it 
would be easy to exaggerate, 
Bandello was born at Castelnuovo in 1489, and at the 
age of fifteen was placed under the protection of his 
uncle, an influential ecclesiastic at-Milan. He became 


a friar of the Dominican order, but his vows hung loosely 
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and ully about him. At five-and-twenty he loved 
his famous Violante; but after twelve months of ec- 
static happiness, she died. The remainder of his life 
was dedicated to her memory, and so greatly prostrated 
was he by her loss that his own life was in danger. He 
possessed exalted and solicitous friends, however, and 
in particular the Queen of Aragon ‘‘ administered to 
him a crushed emerald and other costly remedies.” He 
recovered, and recommenced a romantic, courtly life, 
drawn along by the changing fortunes of a variety of 
high-born ladies. It is probable that his stories were 
written soon after the death of Violante; in 1525, at 
the sack of Milan, his father’s house was burned down, 
and the manuscripts of the novelle disappeared. After 
adventures of a complicated kind, which Mr. Douglas 
‘describes with lucidity, Bandello fled to France in the 
train of the widowed Costanza Fregoso, and, settling 
under her protection in the castle of Bazens, became in 
1550 Bishop of Agen. Miraculous to relate, his long- 
Jost MSS. were restored to him, and in 1554 the first 
‘three volumes of them were issued at Lucca. The 
merry bishop lived to his eighty-third year, and died 
‘exhorting his flock to joyousness, ‘‘ Vivete lieti!” 

Much less important figures in the history of litera- 
ture are Belleforest and Fenton, but Mr. Douglas has 
not disdained to collect all possible particulars re- 
garding them both. We need not, however, dwell 
upon them here. Belleforest was the very type of the 
hack man of letters in the French renaissance, the class 
‘of mushroom which sprang up under the branches of 
Montaigne and Ronsard. He makes no mark what- 
ever on the history of French literature; hardly more, 
indeed, than Fenton makes on our own. Fenton can 
' mever have seen the text of Bandello. He calls his 
‘* Tragical Discourses” written “‘ out of French and 
Latin,” showing that he did not even know in what 
language they were originally composed. 

e have warmly commended the biographical portion 
of this reprint, but we must enter a word or two of 
protest inst some of the critical remarks of the 
editor. r. Douglas has felt himself bound to justify 
the work before him by a number of statements which, 
we believe, he would hardly confirm in cold blood. He 
says that no other Italian writer of that age had a wider 
influence than Bandello. Yet a moment’s reflection 
would have reminded him that to that age belonged 
Ariosto and Machiavelli, Castiglione and Sannazaro, 
the influence of the least of whom was infinitely greater 
than that of Bandello. Again, in speaking of the vogue 
of these Italianate stories in England, Mr. Douglas 
underrates the popularity of William Paynter’s ‘‘ Palace 
of Pleasure,” which preceded Fenton, and is much 
more likely than the aig, me Discourses” to be 
alluded to by Ascham as found ‘‘in every shop in 
London.” And, curiously enough, the great claim of 
Bandello to respect from English readers, namely, that 
he gave the story of Hamlet to Shakespeare, is inde- 
pendent of Fenton altogether. 

We have before now protested against the excess of 
praise given to the style of the Tudor translators. We 
must do so again on this occasion, although Mr. 
Douglas is very far from being the worst offender, 
and Fenton from being the most cumbrous of the over- 
eulogised. To say that he writes ‘‘ with great simplicity 
and discretion,” however, is to deprive language of its 
meaning. He is occasionally eloquent in a turgid, over- 
adorned fashion, and he rattles on in a lively way in trans- 
lating Belleforest’s breathless narrative. But prose, as a 
sober and balanced vehicle for thought—prose as it was 
being used at that very time by Montaigne in France 
and by Guicciardini in Italy—simply did not exist in 
England, and to exaggerate the vain efforts of the 
early Elizabethans, with all their sugary contortions, to 
create such a prose, is to lose our critical balance. 
With this note of warning, however, we cordially 
welcome these handsome volumes. 


| MR. MALLOCK ON THE GREAT MAN. THEORY. 


** Aristocracy and Evolution.” By W. H. Mallock. 


London: Black. 


M R. MALLOCK has made several appearances in 
i the character of Menenius Agrippa, expounding 
the old fable of the belly and the body’s members. He 
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gives us here his most serious and exhaustive exposi- 
tion of the gospel of the Great Man as the factor upon 
which ‘‘the whole structure of all civilised societies 
depends.” The powers that promote progress, he 
argues, do not rest with the average man nor with the 
mass of men, but with the scattered few, the real 
aristocracy. The mass of men contribute nothing 
towards progress. The efficiency of their labour de- 
pends upon the great man’s leadership and organiza- 
tion. The popular notion of the masses as the wealth- 
producers of the country is a fallacy; they are merely 
inert machinery until the capable man moves them, and 
the product is not theirs, but his. Nor is the great 
man, as Mr. Herbert Spencer and others have con- 
tended, the product of his age. He is ‘‘ practically 
independent,” and we need not look for causes behind 
him. His superiority is a congenital superiority, and 
whatever may be the educational advantages brought 
within the reach of all men, only the exceptional man 
will take advantage of them fo rise out of his class. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that the demo- 
cratic motto of ‘‘Government of the people by the 
people for the people” is a grotesque absurdity, and 
that our only hope is in an aristocracy, a gifted and 
efficient minority, obedience to whom by the many is 
the fundamental condition of progress. 

Mr. Mallock’s treatment of his subject is disappoint- 
ing. He is eminently readable all through, but the 
very merits of style and manner which guarantee that 
for him serve also to accentuate the inadequacy of the 
matter behind them. It is indeed astonishing how so 
practised a controversialist could allow much of this book 
to pass from him to a printer. The least that we have 
a right to expect from such a writer is that he will not 
indulge in the schoolboy habit of mistaking epithets for 
argument. To describe Socialists as ‘‘men with ill- 
balanced or abortive talents,” ‘‘men with strong wills 
and defective intellects,” ‘‘men whose ambition is 
developed by the smallest educational stimulus, but who 
have no talents proportionate to it;” or to define 
Socialism as ‘‘ essentially an attempt on the part of men 
who are themselves economically impotent... . to 
possess and divide amongst themselves what they are 
constitutionally powerless to make for themselves,” is 
to serve up the very dregs of puerility. It may make a 
chapter or two of lively reading, but as economic argu- 
ment it is beneath contempt, and Mr. Mallock should 
know better than to indulge in it. In the more serious 
moments of his argument the reader is constantly 
irritated by evidences of hurried and superficial observa- 
tion. Mr. Mallock’s qualities in that direction may be 
seen in a minor matter. He quotes two verses in the 
course of his book, well-known verses from Browning 
and Keats, and manages to misquote both of them. 
That is a small matter, no doubt; but it is an indica- 
tion of the fatal fluency, the facility of writing on and 
on without troubling to verify references or make sure 
of facts, that leads Mr. Mallock into inaccuracy. Take, 
for example, his remarkable oversight in applying the 
great man theory to industrial life. He argues that 
the great man will only exercise his exceptional ability 
in the hope of exceptional reward, and that, since 
slavery and the wage system are the only means of 
securing him in the control of a mass of labour, and 
slavery is out of the question, the wage system and the 
capitalist must remain with us if civilisation is to 
continue. In defending this position he takes it for 
granted the great man, the organizer and captain 
of industry, is identical with the capitalist, and that 
the exceptional reward for which he works is the 
capitalist’s reward; and is apparently in complete 
ignorance of the fact that a very large number of our 
great industries are now carried on under the company 
system. He treats the whole subject as between the 
great organiser and the mass of workers; whereas the 


capitalist in actual life is generally a stolid old gentle-° 


man who goes to his half-yearly meeting of share- 
holders at Cannon Street or Westminster to receive 
reports and declare dividends, and is the hirer of the 
great organizer and the mass of workers alike. This 
oversight completely destroys the value of Mr. 
Mallock’s elaborate argument against State organiza- 
tion of industry; for the very facts which, as he con- 
tends, would make it impossible to secure the effective 
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should have made it impossible to secure him under a 
dimited liability company—on any of our railway systems 
for example. We are by mo means arguing for 
Socialism or against the great man theory; but only 
pointing out that Mr. Mallock’s attack upon the one 
and advocacy of the other are ineffective, and that 
** Aristocracy and Evolution” does not rise to the level 
of its subject. 


WILLIAM MORRIS’S LAST ROMANCE. 


“*The Sundering Flood.” By William Morris. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 


HE most abiding emotion of all who read this book 
will be, we suspect, a poignant regret at the thought 
that it must indeed remain the last of that long and 
splendid series of poems and tales which made it pos- 
sible for the old world to renew its youth. Who now 
will sing us those songs which made children of us 
again, and .set us back in the blue morning of life? 
Remembering the value of what William Morris actu- 
ally achieved in this kind, it is hard not to regret in 
retrospect the time given up to practising the most 
blatant instrument in the political orchestra by him 
who had else not ceased to play the ‘‘ flutes and soft 
recorders” of his early and, happily also later, days. 
It is probable that even those who were working for 
the same economic ends recognised that Morris’s advo- 
cacy of Socialism was in the main addressed to senti- 
ment rather than intellect, and that ‘‘ the cause” would 
not have suffered greatly had he laboured only in the 
rich vineyard to which he was so plainly called. But it 
is useless now to regret his excursions into other 
fields; it is much to remember his harvest was the 
most splendid of its kind gathered by any man since 
Chaucer’s time. 

This last book, ‘‘ The Sundering Flood,” is to our 
thinking fit to be ranked with the poet’s noblest achieve- 
ments. It will renew, for all who are sensitive to the 
«charm of pure romance, the exquisite pleasure that was 
won from the first reading of ‘‘The Haystack in the 
Flood” and ‘ The Sailing of the Sword,” and has con- 
tinued, a permanent memory, since those early days 
when Morris’s work seemed to reveal the existence of a 
new sense in the reader. The way to Prague, as 
Thackeray said, is easily lost in middle-life : but none 
who has once known the secret of ‘‘ the happy poplar 
land” need ever be an exile. The land of the 
Sundering Flood is charted, it is true, on a different 
page of the atlas of fairyland: yet its air is as ample 
and its people are still the chivalrous warriors and loyal 
lovers of the earlier romances. With the opening 
words the spell is cast again about you, and there is no 
escape until you have heard the last word of the tale 
that tells how Osberne loved Elfhild, who lived on the 
further side of the Flood, and how, though he might 
have speech of her across the torrent, and shoot her 
present-bearing arrows, he could in nowise touch her 
hand or lips till the weary years and strange and 
adventurous chances had brought them at last together 
in the Wood Masterless. And as you read the tale of 
their pure and simple loves, drowned at times by the 
roaring of the flood and the shock of battle and the 
thunder of the captains, you look again on life with the 
large credulous eyes of childhood, and something of the 
child’s worship of strength and purity and enduring 
loyalty comes back to you. Comesalso a keen sense of 
the sheer happiness of life, and you are half persuaded 
to forget that all men are not brave and loyal, all 
women not pure and loving. 

As for the workmanship of the book there is little 
enough to say. No new quality is revealed; what is 
to note is the persistent freshness of invention, the 
unflagging delight in the telling of the tale for its own 
sake. There is the old Homeric pleasure in descriptive 
detail, whether of peace or battle; there is, above all, 
that extraordinary mastery of medium which will never 
allow naiveté and quaintness of style to become or seem 
affectation. All endeavour after allegory is abandoned, 
and the slight suggestions of supernaturalism are 
markedly reticent. And finally, we cannot remember 
that Morris ever attained such dramatic frankness and 
veracity of revelation as in the descriptions here of the 
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_4o-operation of the great.man in work under the State dawn of the self-conscious elements in Elfhild’s love. 


In all points, then, the ‘‘ Sundering Flood” is a fitting 
end to the work of a man who has certainly added as 
largely to the sincere pleasures of life ‘as any of those 
amongst whom he has now taken his throne of ‘‘ high 
collateral glory.” 


THE JUBILEE OF OTAGO. 


‘*Contributions to the Early History of New Zealand 
(Settlement of Otago).”. By Thomas Morland 
M.R.C.S., F.L.S. London: Sampson 

w. 
NEw ZEALAND was settled by subjects of the 

British crown under exceptional conditions. For 
years before it was proclaimed a British possession, 
roving and venturesome Englishmen and Scotchmen 
had pitched their tents on its lovely shores, or were 
carrying on an illicit trade in tattooed heads which 
made the name of the Briton a by-word among the 
natives. When the islands were finally annexed in 
the name of Queen Victoria—in 1839—settlement was 
promoted under difficulties which were aggravated by 
the differences between the Colonial Office and the 

New Zealand Company. The story of those differences 

is long and complicated ; their influence on the fortunes 

of a new country was peculiarly disastrous, and to the 
student of British colonial enterprise the wonder is that 

New Zealand ever got successfully floated as a distant 

member of the British Empire. Of the early troubles 

we get in Mr. T. M. Hocken’s volume only a faint idea. 


He deals primcipally with the settlement of Otago, 
and the ménner in which New Edinburgh—or Dunedin, 
as it wag subsequently called—struggled into being is 


a fitting illustration of the experience of New Zealand 
colonisers generally. The Rev. Thomas Burns did not 
exaggerate when he said that the devil himself seemed 
to exercise a baneful influence on the scheme. 

Mr. Hocken’s contribution of out-of-the-way details 
to the early history of New Zealand in general, and of 
Otago in particular, is opportune. Otago is even now 
celebrating its jubilee. On 23 March, 1848, the first 
batch of pioneers from the old country was landed by 
the ‘‘ John Wickliffe.” The founders of the New Edin- 
burgh settlement only brought the project to a success- 
ful issue after six years of anxious and patient labour. 
Otago was an offshoot of the Free Kirk of Scotland, 
and owed its existence, on the one hand, to the miseries 
of the hour in the old country, and, on the other hand, 
to the necessity of settlers in the newly acquired Colony. 
A Mr. George Rennie, whose name is rescued from 
oblivion by Mr. Hocken, was the originator of the 
scheme which led to the establishment of Dunedin. 
Down to 1842 every attempt to induce Scotchmen to 
emigrate to New Zealand was a failure. If they must 
needs leave home they preferred to look across the 
Atlantic for ‘‘a cow’s grass and a kailyard.” Notwith- 
standing obstacles presented by the conditions laid down, 
now by the Government and now by the Company, the 
emigrants to New Edinburgh had one thing on which 
they could congratulate themselves. The spot was 
chosen by Mr. Tuckett, the surveyor, with entire know- 
ledge of the requirements of a new settlement. Such 
knowledge he had acquired by bitter experience in other 
parts of New Zealand. Some of his adventures in the 
search for a suitable site would form the basis of a 
boy’s book such as W. H. G. Kingston and R. M. 
Ballantyne used to give us a few years ago. In the early 
forties New Zealand was largely an. unknown land. 
Its coast-line was familiar to a limited class of hardy 
whalers, who had formed tiny communities in certain 
favoured spots. . The whalers were, on the whole, a 
pretty worthless lot, and succeeded by the introduction 
of civilised habits—save the mark !—in decimating the 
natives with disease, just as by ruthless and indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter they succeeded in destroying the whaling 
industry. 

Otago may look back with no small measure of 
pride upon the progress made during the fifty years 
which has elapsed since the settlement of Dunedin. At 
first the advancement of the community was slow. Its 
founders desired to restrict it as far as possible to 
Scottish Free Churchmen. Fortunately for Dunedin 
the limitation proved impossible. Dunedin was to be 
added to the long list of cities which ultimately owe their 
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importance and rapid development to the discovery of 
gold, In the fifties reports reached Dunedin of the 
sensational finds in Australia, and notwithstanding the 
prayers of Dr. Burns and his friends, the somewhat 
rigid temperament of the good Kirkmen was fired. 
Discoveries that proved to be of little worth were made 
in New Zealand, and it was not till 1861 that the great 
find was made. One William Gabriel Read, an old 
Californian’ and Australian digger, thirty-five miles 
inland, examined the ravines and tributaries. of the 
Tuapeka and Waitahuaa Rivers. ‘‘ Wherever the 
experienced miner wandered, whatever he touched 
turned to gold,” and ‘‘ Gabriel’s Gully” was instantly 
famous. Otago became at a bound one of the most 
rosperous provinces in the Empire, and gold obliterated 
er distinctive Free Kirk character. The event fitly 
concludes Mr. Hocken’s present volume. If the others 
which he promises are as full of fresh sidelights on 
New Zealand history as that now before us, he will 
have made a material and interesting addition to 
opular information. In view of the celebration of the 
Jubilee of Otago the initial volume will be cordially 
welcomed. 


FICTION. 


**Trewinnot of Guys.” By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 
London: Long. 


Tus an irritating story; a story of cross-purposes 
and strangecoincidences—the sort of story that went 
out with the crinoline. How is it that when our novel- 
ists have an idea, as occasionally happens, they are 
not content to work it out logically, simply. Accepting 
Mrs. Kernahan’s point of view (we only do so as a 
matter of courtesy), her story is sufficiently workman- 
like, and it has, at least, one sensation, at the end (it 
takes a lot of getting at), so curdling and unexpected 
that we should on the strength of it suspect the author 
capableof achieving something respectable in melodrama. 
Mrs. Kernahan tells us, in a dedication, that the story, 
though only finished recently, was commenced some 
years ago, and changes have, she believes, come about 
which may cause her opening chapter to be con- 
sidered improbable, if not impossible. She is not 
mistaken; the events of her opening chapter are 
extremely improbable, ‘but scarcely more so than 
the thirty-eight chapters which follow. It is amazing 
that any one should string together so many im- 
probabilities and then imagine that the whole con- 
veys an impression of verisimilitude. There are 
nevertheless some touches of genuine observation in 
the book ; the routine of an overworked doctor practis- 
ing in a poor London district, for instance ; we feel 
that the author is here at home with her subject. 

The same sort of instinct that has guided Mrs. 
Kernahan in the construction of her plot has led her to 
select such names for her characters as Mrs. Lauter, 
Abel Vowlett, Silas Rimpler, Mrs. Pippin and Dr. 
Trojan. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to explain 
that Abel Vowlett is a wicked lawyer, with a meagre 
countenance, ferret eyes, shining bald head and bony 
fingers. 


THE UPPER NILE AND THE NIGER. 


** Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger.” By 
Lieutenant Seymour Vandeleur, D.S.O., with an 
Introduction by Sir George T. Goldie. London : 
Methuen. 


FEW men have seen more fighting in Equatorial 
Africa during the past four years than Lieutenant 
Seymour Vandeleur, who in this work tells the story of 
the recent campaigns in the Uganda Protectorate and 
inst the Emirs of Ilorin and Bida on the Niger. 

e contrast between the two campaigns is very 
striking, and affords an instructive illustration of the 
methods by which our Empire is made and marred. It 
was the author’s good fortune to be twice on the spot 
in Africa at a critical moment; but the chance was lost 
as completely in one case, owing to official ineptitude 
and timidity, as it was seized and used by private enter- 
prise on the other. The author entered British East 
Africa in 1894 and at once accompanied a reconnaisance 
to the Upper Nile under Major Cunningham. A steel 
boat had. if carried to the Albert Nyanza, and in it 
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the party rode down the Nile to Dufilé, at the southern 
end of the series of rapids which extend thence nearly 
to Lado. A treaty with the chief of Dufilé was signed, 
and the British flag hoisted on both banks of the Nile. 
There were no Dervishes in the neighbourhood, nor 
apparently anywhere nearer than Rejaf. It is cléar 
there would have been no difficulty in establishing a 
post in the old fort at Dufilé, whence it would have- 
been easy to collect reliable information about events in 
the country to the north. The reconnoitring party 
returned at once, but nothing whatever was done to 
maintain British rights to the Uganda Hinterland. It 
was left to the Belgians under Chaltin to expel the 
Dervishes from the Lado district, and thus gain access. 
to the waterways of the Upper Nile system. Lieutenant 
Vandeleur gives a summary of the present position of 
affairs in that region, and he clearly feels no doubt as 
to the reality of the French occupation of the Bahr-el-- 
Ghazl, and of the serious nature of the Franco-Abys- 
sinian advance on Fashoda.. He tells us that “‘all. 
accounts agree as to the value and abundance of natural: 
resources of the Bahr-el-Ghazl province” (p. ro), and 
he predicts that the French progress will be easy, ‘‘ as: 
no organized opposition on a large scale will be met 
with. The majority of the natives are also pagans and! 
not fanatical Mohammedans” (p. 43). But the English. 
opportunity in 1894 was missed, and no attempt to use 


the valuable information collected by Major Cunning-~ 


ham’s reconnaissance was attempted until too late. The- 
rest of Mr. Vandeleur’s stay in East Africa was spent 
fighting Kabaregga in Unyoro and a tribe known as: 
the Nandi, who live along the Uganda road east of the: 
Victoria Nyanza. He was in command of a company 
of Soudanese to whose bravery and soldierly qualities. 
he pays a warm tribute. The author is a cautious. 
writer and takes care to blame no one ; but in connexion. 
with the recent revolt of the Soudanese his one remark. 
about their so-called mutiny in 1893 is very significant. 
He simply refers to the disarmament of ‘‘ some of the- 
Soudanese soldiers who were thought to be implicated” 
in the Mohammedan rebellion. The author thus. 
practically dismisses Major Macdonald’s version of 
that incident. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the affairs of East Africa 
to the record of the Niger Company’s brief and brilliant 
campaign against the Emirs of Bida and Ilorin, in 
which 500 Hausa soldiers and a handful of British 
officers were able to defeat two enormous and well- 
equipped native armies. The expedition was undér- 
taken at precisely the right time, when the Bida army 
was divided; the preparations were conducted with 
such secrecy that the Emir was not able to concentrate 
his whole forces at his capital; and by the occupation 
of the Niger and a powerful flotilla he was kept in 
ignorance of the movements of the British force. The 
fighting both at Bida and Ilorin was as creditable to 
the soldiers as the plan of campaign was to the political 
agents of the Niger Company. 

Sir George Goldie, the hero of the Ilorin war, has 
contributed a most interesting introduction, full of 
advice which might well be taken to heart in the 
administration of British East Africa. He deplores the 
present tendency to ignore native material and to rely 
too much on Indian troops, who are much more costly 
and really less efficient from their ignorance of the 
country and people, and as the climate is often unsuited 
to them, Sir George Goldie points to the Mahdist 
revolt as a warning of the result of ‘‘ ill-advised legis- 
lation, a careless administrative system, or a bad 
selection of officials.” He maintains that the peaceful 
development of the country and the welfare of the native 
races can only be gained by the ‘‘ policy of ruling on 
African principles through native rulers.” As he re- 
minds us ‘‘ that even an imperfect and tyrannical native 
African administration, if its extreme excesses were 
controlled by European supervision, would be, in the 
early stages, productive of far less discomfort to _ its 
subjects than well-intentioned but ill-directed efforts of 
European magistrates.” As an object-lesson in the 
truth of.these sound principles, Mr. Vandeleur’s con 
trast between the administration of the Niger Company’s 
territories and of British East Africa is of great value. 
The book itself is modestly and interestingly written, 
and is illustrated by two excellent maps.. 
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MR, EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVELS. 
A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By Mavup 


OXENDEN, Author of “‘ Interludes.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By R. 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 


W. K. Epwarps, Crown 8vo. 35. 67. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. 


E. COLERIDGE. ‘Cloth, 6s. 
Spectator.—‘‘ A brilliant novel.” 
‘all Mall Gazette.—'' A work of remarkable ability.” 
Westminster Gazette. —‘‘One of the most remarkable stories that we 
‘have read for many a day.” 
Saturday Review.—*' It stands prominently forward as one of the best 
historical novels of the year.’ 


WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENE- 


LIK, 1897. By Count GLEICHEN, Captain Grenadier Guards, Intelli- 
oar Officer to the Mission. With numerous Illustrations by the 
uthor anda Map, Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Times.—‘‘ Count Gleichen has produced a book which deserves to be 
‘read by every one who cares for good tales of travel, for the record of a con- 
siderable English achievement, and for a first-hand account of an almost 
runknown and very interesting country.” 

; Manchester Guardian,— Full of humorous incident and picturesque 
-description.” 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. 
By Mrs, M. C. Stimpson (née Nassau-Senior). 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

Guardian.—' This is a delightful book. A long succession of familiar 
names flits across Mrs. Simpson's pages, and she has something interesting 
-or amusing to tell us about all of them,” 

Standard.—‘' Charmingly written.’ 

Truth.="A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women 
-of historical importance.” 


STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By ‘. 
H. REYNOLDS. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ros, 6d. 
SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 


SLATIN PaAsHA, C.B. Translated by Lieut.-Col. WINGATE, D.S,O, 
New and Popular Edition, 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


ROMAN LEGENDS ABOUT the APOSTLES 


ST. PAUL AND ST. PETER. By Vixtor Rypserc, Professor of Aisthetics 
and History of Arts at Stockholm. ‘Translated from the Swedish by BARONESS 
Ortitia Von Dien. 


A NEW NOVEL. In crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 
LUTES AND RIFTS. By Lovtsa Sauy. 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A DREAM OF PARADISE. A Poem. By 


Mr. Thomeon hes the gift of imagi na be gt many 
m has the gift o! ination, ai ie gives expression to 
‘thoughts that are both beautiful and comforting. His measure iP icnng, and hi 
«choice of language and metaphor extensive.” undee Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo. price 1s. 


DEATH'S MICROBE. By Hamitton Orton, 


uthor of ‘‘ Through One Man’s Sin.” 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


LorpD CHARLES BERESFORD writes of the ‘‘ Naval Pocket-Book :" ‘It 
‘is one of the most useful and handy works of reference on naval matters 
tthat I know of, and invaluable to all who take an interest in naval matters,” 


A WORK OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE AT THE > 
PRESENT 


The Naval Pocket- Book 


FOR 1898. 


LAIRD CLOWES & L. CARR LAUGHTON. 


“The most vahiable work of reference now available, conteining a full list of 
‘Battleships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, a list o Dry 
Docks, and other valuable information concerning 
ALL THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD, 
Corretted to February, 1898. 
WiTH NUMEROUS PLANS AND ILLUS: PRA TIONS. 
900 pp., 5s. net. ; 


THACRER & CO., PUBLISHERS, CREED LANE, 


CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. 


GOD’S FOUNDLING. 


is every 


MR. HETNEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : 


A CRITICAL STUDY, By Georce BRANDES. 
2 vols. Roxburghe gilt top or buckram uncut, demy 8vo. 245. net. 


The Outlook.—“ Dr. Brandes’s work exceeds the promise of its title, for he offers 
us much more than a critical study of his subject, he reconstitutes the entire social 
history of the age, sets the poet in his right atmosphere, and does both with remark- 
able learning and insight. His volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, suggestion, 

criticism.” 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 


By B. IRvING. 
With Three Portraits and a Facsimile. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


elon! Peil Telegraph : ‘The style is lively, the descriptive power considerable. 
page to the last is undeniably interesting, and in parts 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 


Being an Account of the MOHMUND AND TIRAH EXPEDITIONS, 1897. 
By LIONEL JAMES. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and Photographs and 
Maps and Plans, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph.—“ In the capacity of Reuter’s Special Correspondent 
Mr. James had already notably distinguished himself as a keen observer of war, but 
in the work before us he adds to his laurels by contributing to history a very import- 
ant ¢ ble to those who would study and understand the terrible 
but splendid story of last year.” 


THE WORKERS: 
AN EXPERIMENT IN REALITY. 
By WALTER A, WyckorF. With Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
ROBERT HICHENS'S NEW BOOK. 


THE LONDONERS: AN ABSURDITY. By 


Robert Hicuens, author of The Green Carnation, &c. (Tuesday. 
I, ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


By I. 

Mr. W. E. Hen vey in the Outlook.—“‘ A brave, eloquent, absorbing, and, on the 
whole, persuasive book, whose author tells you as much, perhaps, as has before been 
told in modern literature. Here, I take it, is that rarest of rare things, a book. As 
hy said, I do not wholly believe in it. But it isa book; it goes far to explain 
the Jew.’ 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H. G. 


WELLS, author of *“‘ The Time Machine.” 

The Spectator.—“ As a writer of scientific romance Mr. Wells has never been 
sur, Even when he is most awful there is always something human about his 
characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps 
nearest to the human side of the author of Gulliver.” 


KING CIRCUMSTANCE. By Epwin Pucu, 


author of ‘‘ A Man of Straw.” (Friday. 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. By J. A. 


Srevart, author of “In the Day >f Battle.” 
The World.—‘ Its qualities place it far above the novels we are accustomed to, 
even of the higher class, It is dramatic, romantic, and realistic.’ 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp, 


author of ‘‘ The Heavenley Twins.” 
Punch.—‘ The heroine is one of Sarah Grand’s most fascinating creations. The 
story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters every reader will recognise.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. By GasrieLe 


D’ ANNUNZIO. 
sg Pall Mall Gazette. sao masterpiece. The story holds and haunts one. 
. . A great surpassed. work of a master—a 
master whose genius is beyond 
THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Cnartes 
BenHam. 


The Saturday Review.—‘‘ A very good novel indee:l. The book is worked out 
thoroughly ; the people in it are alive—they are interesting.” 


THE SCOURGE-STICK. By Mrs. Campseti 
Daily Telegraph," Undeniably powerful aiid Interesting.” 
THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. By H. 


The World.—‘ Quite the most vivid and most realistic picture of the lamentable 
campaign that we have yet met with. We follow the fortunes of the Foreign Legion 


with absorbed interest.” 
By Z., 
author of ‘‘A Drama in Dui 
The Daily Mail.—A = piece of work; more than commonly clever, 


conscientious, 
By A. J. Dawson, 
Author of ‘In the Bight of Benin.” 


The Di 7% .—The dénouement of this brilliant and 1 


WM, HEINEMANN, 2f Bedford’ Stréet, W.C. 
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THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA. espe 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P., &c., Author of ‘Through the 

Natal. With ‘Map and Illustrations cloth, New Novel, KRONST ADT, with Wa 

of South Aftien if le love and fair 1 b d 

best to and for both Britons and Boers ; I naturally admire large-minded enterprise ; Eight Full-page Plates, will be ready 

tions, I think, will cake anyone to Cedaeeed the spirit of these letters.” A ’ Pp P B 

SPECIAL NOTICE. Votume II. is now ready of : 

THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST | _ By far the most important volume of the Diamond Jubilee in t 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By Wm. Latrv Crowes. Each Volume Celebration. We 

E CONTRIBUTORS.—The nt Work, in the reparation of whic y u 
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L. 
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authentic sources. e Irs! olu 
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ALL THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS. (Ready shortly tha 
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tad ee tke | CASSELL’S FAMILY LAWYER. A the 
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HA NDBOOK TO BRITISH MILITARY New Volume of “THE CENTURY SCIENCE” Series. me, 

S ABROAD. Compiled and Edited by L. R. C. 
pan tae tiwag British Military Stations in both Hemispheres. Crown PA STE U R. By Percy F RANKLAND fav 

Now Reavy. VOL. L bound in cloth, Six Guineas net ; Leather Six-and-a-half and Mrs. FRANKLAND. 35. 6d. [Now ready. dul 

uineas net. re 
**The book is ably written, and abounds in valuable and, for P 

THE LIF E OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. the most , little known facts in reference to the successive ha 
ne ‘od 500 Draw- stages of M. Pasteur’s energetic and beneficent career.” —Speaker. 

Gladstone Two Vole of about 300 pages « cacy large imperial New and Revised Edition. the 
ishe are in welv: 

The First Seven Parts can now be chucked, ive ths THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH of 
mplete Work. e 

The Cuardian says :—"* There can be no question this year as to which of the Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by SipNEy J. Low, co 

the B.A., and Prof. F. S. PULLING, with Contributions by ca 

THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS A 
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AUSTRALIA’S FIRST PREACHER: The 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE EARLY HIS- Vol. V. Bosh: the Accession of George I. to the Battle of Water- : 
TORY OF NEW ZEALAND: Settlement of Otago. By Tuomas MorLanp 175. 

Hocken, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.LS. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illus- Vol. VI. From the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election of ve 
trations, cloth, 14s. * 1885. 18s. ni 
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cadent sixteenth. It shows a want of respect for them 
and for ourselves. . If Ibsen had got no further than 
‘*the path that Shakespear trod,” he would never have 
been heard of outside Norway ; and as it is quite pos- 
sible that he may be perfectly aware of this, I implore 
Mr. Archer never to mention Stratford-on-Avon to him, 
especially as he has already conferred the Order of the 
Swan on Maeterlinck. Ibsen may be as little disposed 
to share honours with ‘‘the Belgian Shakespear” as 
Wagner was with Gounod. G. B. S.’ 


MONEY MATTERS. 


RUsnass on the Stock Exchange has again been 

very dull during the week. Although the situation 
in the Far East no longer gives cause for alarm, and the 
West African dispute is in abeyance pending the con- 
clusion of the negotiations now in progress at Paris, the 
Cuban question has been sufficient to keep all the 
markets in a state of nervous apprehension. In many 
quarters war between Spain and the United States is 
considered inevitable, whether as.a result of the 
** Maine” explosion or on the question of Cuban inde- 
pendence. No one doubts that all President Mc- 
Kinley’s efforts will be directed to the maintenance of 
peace, but the Jingo party is very strong, not only in 


the Senate, but in the House of Representatives, and it 


is feared that whether he will or no, the President ‘will 
be forced to take up such an attitude towards Spain 
that the pride of the latter country will compel her to 
declare war. In view of this state of affairs business 
in Stocks and Shares is almost at a standstill, and 
though there has been no great amount of selling there 
has been practically no buying, and prices have been 
weak all along the line in spite of greater ease in the 
money market. 


Consols have fallen } since the end of last week. 
Home Rails have been fairly steady, but in spite of 
favourable traffic returns prices have remained at one 
dull level. In American Rails there was a slight im- 
provement on Monday, but since then prices all round 
have had a downward tendency, and although at the 
lowest quotations operators on both sides of the 
Atlantic have at times shown a disposition to pick up 
the better descriptions, there are at present no signs 
of improvement. Prices, however, have declined so 
heavily during the past month that whether there is 
war or not there must before long be considerable re- 
coveries. Even in case of war the revenues of the lines 
cannot be much diminished, and in some cases it is 
conceivable that they may be largely augmented. 
Canadian Rails have been depressed in sympathy with 
Americans, but'here the principal influence, of course, 
has been the failure to end the rate war, which, so far 
as can be judged at present, seems likely to be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 


Rumour says that the Chinese Loan which was issued 
on Monday has not been a startling success in Eng- 
land, and on the market it is already being quoted at a 
discount. It is stated that over 70 per cent. of the 
English portion of the issue has been left on the hands 
of the underwriters, although in Germany the issue 
was over-subscribed. In this case the German in- 
vestor seems to have had the greater wisdom. It is 
not every day that a good 5 per cent. security comes 
upon the market, and it does not seem an exaggeration 
to say that the Chinese Loan is such a one. The in- 
terest on the loan seems well assured, and the con- 
cessions made by China to foreign trade cannot fail to 
increase both her prosperity and her revenues. The 
immense market China offers to commerce is, we be- 
lieve, on the point of being thrown open to foreigners 
more widely than it has ever been before, and if once 
the great mineral wealth of China can be exploited the 
development of her commerce to an enormous degree 
will follow as a matter of course. 


In the South African Market, which has been so long 
depressed, bed-rock seems to have been reached. 
During the week there has even been a slight improve- 
ment im some cases, and when the present nineteen-day _ 
account is over we expect to'see a'still better tendency, | 
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unless, of course, there is war between Spain and the 
United States, which would depress Kaffirs like every- 
thing else. There is a much calmer feeling with 
respect to affairs in the Transvaal, and since there has 
been an almost complete unloading of South African 
securities both here ,and in Paris, it may be 
assumed that the bulk of the holdings are now in 
strong hands. In the case of South African mines it is 
to be remembered that they go on steadily producing 
gold and increasing their output. One day the public 
will certainly awake to the fact that the better-class 
mines of the Transvaal are solid dividend-paying 
concerns, quite as safe and much more profitable at the 
present level of prices than Liptons, or any other 
industrial favourite. In accordance with our promise 
of last week, we give below a table showing the 
estimated net yield to the investor at present prices of 
the Witwatersrand mines, calculated on the basis of the 
present monthly profits and making allowance for a 
sinking fund to replace the capital invested. 


EstiMATED Future Net YIELD oF Ranp OutTcrop 


MINEs. 

Estimated Price, Life of table 

Company. Dividends. 23 March. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. Gon 

Rietfontein A............. 35 1g ... 70(?) 18 
Henry Nourse (?) ...... 150 12 15 
50 2 18 15 
00 (7) ... 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10... Gat 
Crown Reef (*) ......... 200 
Jumpers (*) 80 10 
GO 10 8 
Roodepoort United ... 50... oon 48 8 
City and Suburban(°)... 15... Syg--- 17 7 
Geldenhuis Estate $00. 44 7 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o ... 4 10 7 
Robinson (7) 16 7 
May Consolidated ...... 6 
Wolhuter..........,.... 10... 40 6 

Durban Roodepoort ... 80 9 4h 
Langlaaste Estate...... 30 ... 3}... 15 4 


(1) 42 deep-level claims, valued at £250,000. (*) Owns 
23 D.L. claims, valued at £110,000. (*) 51} deep-level 
claims, valued at £250,000, and 47 water-right claims. 
(4) 52 D.L. claims, valued at £100,000. (°) 18 D.L. 
claims, valued at £200,000. (°) £4 shares. (*) £5 
shares. (°) Poorer North Reef ore not taken into 
account. 


The following table gives the estimated net yield to 
the investor at present prices of the various deep-level 
mines now at work, or expected shortly to start opera- 
tions. The table is calculated on the basis of the actual 
yield of the corresponding outcrop mines, and assumes 
that the full equipmeat of stamps contemplated is at 
work. The slight extra expense of working the deep- 
level mines, as compared with the outcrop mines, is 
more than compensated for by the superior and more 
scientific equipments of the deep-levels, so that it may 
be safely assumed that the same profits will be earned by 
the deep-level as by the outcrop mines. In actual 
working, as in the case of the Rose Deep, for instance, 
deep-level profits show an improvement in the yield. 
In the table the life of the mine has been allowed for 
by means of a sinking fund at 3 percent. as given in 
the table we published last week, and the number of 
years of life have been calculated from the stoping 
width and dip of the reef, and the resultant ore contents 
per claim, after allowing for the sorting out of 20 per 
cent. of. waste rock. before crushing. The estimated 
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net yield at present prices in the last column represents, 
therefore, the dividends per annum the investor may 
expect throughout the life of the mine, after making 
provision for leaving his capital intact at the end of the 
period. 


PROBABLE Net YIELD OF Deep LEVELS. 


Pro- 
Estimated i Life of bable 
Company. Dividends. 23 Mach. Mine. Net 
Yield, 
Per Cent. Years. Ba 
Robinson Deep(?) ......... 200... 27 
*Crown Deep ........ 200 16... 15 
Durban Deep(?) ............ 
*Bonanza ........ ro8(*) ... 3h... 5... 9 
*Village Main Reef{(*) ...... la 
*Geldenhuis Deep ......... 7o(’) ... OF... 23... 7 
*Jumpers Deep ............ § 
*Simmer and Jack ......... 
Langlaate Deep............ 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. (!) Will 
start crushing in a month or six weeks. (?) Own 24,000 
Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value £36,000, and 
will probably sell sixty or seventy claims at a price 
equivalent to £1 per share. (%) Calculated on actual 
profits of working. (*) Owns 25,000 Wemmer shares, 
value £200,000, allowed for in estimate. (5) £5 shares. 


In considering the above tables it is to be remembered 
that the dividends are calculated on the basis of the 


- present rate of profits of the outcrop mines, and that 


the estimates of the lives of the mines are very con- 
servative. In the past four years very considerable 
economies have been effected in working costs, and by 
careful sorting of the ore the yield of gold has been 
largely increased. Even apart from prospective reforms 
in the Transvaal, great economies in working can still 
be made and improved methods of extraction may yet 
be discovered, so that before the mines are exhausted 
the profits upon which the above estimates are based 
are likely to be still further increased. Many of the 
mines are still badly managed, but, as the above tables 
show, neither the market nor investérs have as yet any 
definite idea of the relative value of the different under- 
takings. In the case of two of the deep levels the 
above estimates are probably considerably below the 
mark. The life of the Crown Deep is estimated by 
those who should know at twenty-five years instead of 
sixteen, and since part of its claim area is on the dip of 
the Robinson and Bonanza mines its profits, when it 
gets to work on richer ore, should be equivalent to 
dividends of at least 250 per cent. On this basis it will 
give a net yield to the investor of 20 per cent. Similarly 
the Nourse Deep, if as is probable it increases its mill 
to 200 stamps, will on the basis of the profits of the 
‘Henry Nourse mine give a yield of over 25 per cent. 


The Mozambique Company is not letting the grass 
grow under its feet nor yet in the streets of Beira. 


‘This town, which has before it a great future, not only as 


the port of the Mozambique Company’s territory, but 
also as that of the whole of Rhodesia, is increasing its 
trade by leaps and bounds, and it has just been de- 
cided to construct a large wharf, the contract for which 
has been already approved. The wharf is to be of such 
size as to accommodate six sets of tramlines and the 
necessary cranes for unloading at least 750 tons of 
merchandise daily. It will also be capable of ex- 
tension to such a depth as will permit steamers of the 
largest tonnage to come alongside. Other develop- 
ments of great importance are also being carried out in 
the Mozambique Company’s territory. The Governor 
has decided to complete and improve the defences of 
the town of Beira, to carry out various measures 
to improve the sanitation of the town and to increase 
the ‘size of the Customs warehouses, which are already 
too small to accommodate the increasing trade.’ Other 
important measures have been decided upon for the 
ee of the Mafiica and Massi Kessi districts, 
including the erection of an’ infirmary affd’a’ mining 
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laboratory, the construction of bridges connecting 
Massi Kessi with the mining area, the repairing of 
the roads and other necessary works. The excellent 
work now being quietly done by the Mozambique 
Company in this part of Africa must soon begin to 
show important results, and we anticipate that in the 
near future much more attention will be directed to- 
wards the Company’s operations. 


The Westralian Market has now its turn of depres- 
sion, and strange to say Mr. Bottomley’s ‘‘ Terrors” 
have stopped their triumphal progress upwards. 
Mr. Bottomley as a financier presents a curious 
phenomenon. To a number of people since the 
Hansard Union restitution he no doubt appears as a 
man full of the milk of human kindness, anxious 
to be not only just but even generous towards his 
fellow-men. Such a man is indeed a rare bird in the 
City, and he seems bent upon living up to his repu- 
tation. He told the shareholders at the recent meeting 
of the Northern Territories Company that he and his 
friends had bought 380,000 ‘‘ Terrors” on the market, 
although there are only 300,000 in existence. If this 
was true, Mr. Bottomley, of course, had the ‘‘ bears” 
at his mercy, and he could have put up the price of 
‘*Terrors” to almost any figure he liked. But out of 
pure good nature Mr. Bottomley is apparently letting 
the ‘‘ bears” down easily, and so far from Northern 
Territories having advanced still further during the 
past week they have slightly fallen. It is, of course, 
impossible that Mr. Bottomley at the meeting can have 
said that which was not, and we can only conclude 
that it is pure kindness of heart which impels him to let 
out the ‘‘ bears” so easily. What else can one expect 
from a gentleman who presents to the public 45,000,000 
worth of visible gold-bearing ore for the ridiculously small 
sum of £300,000. For ourselves we confess to being 
always rather sceptical with regard to the generosity of 
company promoters. Since, on his own assertion, 
Mr. Bottomley and his friends now hold the whole of 
the shares and more of the Northern Territories Com- 
pany, the best policy for the outside public will be to 
leave them on their hands. When that £5,000,000 
worth of gold is won, Mr. Bottomley, in another fit of 
generosity, may be inclined to restore to the public 
what it lost, not in the Hansard Union, but in the 
other companies with which Mr. Bottomley was formerly 
associated. 


Mr. Whitaker-Wright’s circular of three weeks ago 
has had its effect, and all the subsidiary companies 
of the London and Globe which have any considerable 
number of outside shareholders have agreed to the 
amalgamation scheme. These are the Golden Crown, 
Mainland Consols, Wealth of Nations, Wealth of 
Nations Extended, Hannan’s Golden Group, Hannan’s 
Golden Treasure, and Paddington Consols Companies, 
with a combined nominal capital of over £1,000,000. 
The other six companies concerned in the scheme are 
mainly or wholly controlled by the London and Globe 
people, and their assent is assured. We may therefore 
expect shortly to see the Standard Exploration Com- 
pany, with [its capital of '£1,500,000, rising like a 
phoenix from the ashes of the London and Globe’s 
Westralian subsidiaries. 


For the shareholders it has all along been a question 
whether they should put their hands into their own 
pockets to provide the funds necessary to bring their 
properties to the dividend stage, or whether through 
the medium of the London and Globe they should invite 
the outside public to take a hand. Wisely enough, 
from their own point of view, they have decided upon 
the latter course, but not without a good deal of remon- 
strance. One shareholder declared that the proposal 
to give them 10s. in paper for each of their £1 shares 
was ludicrous, whilst the Committee of the Paddington 
Consols described the scheme plainly as a suggestion 
that the parent Company, which received £125,000 in 
cash as purchase, money for this particular property, 
shall now take it back in return for only half its face 
value in the paper shares of a new and wholly’ different 
concefn of its own creation. 


The’ new Standatd Exploration Company intends to 
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devote much of its attention to enterprises in British 
Columbia, and some fears were also expressed by 
shareholders that any profits which may ultimately be 
made by the Westralian properties will be swallowed 
up in these new ventures. On the whole the outlook is 
not reassuring. The British America Corporation, in 
which as one of the conditions of the amalgamation 
scheme the new Standard Exploration Company has to 
take 200,000 shares, still languishes. The properties 
which the Hon. Charles Mackintosh has acquired for 
the Corporation in the Rossland district and elsewhere 
seem but poor substitutes for the Le Roi Mine and the 
Alaska Commercial Company which the Company failed 
to acquire, although they were confidently trotted out 
for show in the prospectus. The whole business is 
another illustration of the helplessness of_ shareholders 
in the hands of the skilled company promoter. 


It is not given to every man to fight a trade’s union 
successfully, least of all one of the oldest and most 
sete of trades’ unions, but this the late Colonel 

er, whose sudden death we deplore, achieved. His 
successful conduct of the engineering dispute was per- 
haps the least of the achievements of his busy life. 
He served with distinction through the Crimean War 
and was present at the fall of Sevastopol. In the 
Indian Mutiny he took part in the relief of Lucknow, 
and at the Battle of Cawnpur for the second time in his 
military career he had his horse killed under him. He 
retired from the army covered with distinction and 
brought to his industrial pursuits the same energy and 
pawer of command which had previously distinguished 

im. 

Not long before his death, perceiving the great 
future of the process for hydraulic welding invented 
by Mr. C. T. Crowden, Col. Dyer expressed his 
approval of the invention and promised his co-operation 
to Mr. E. T. Hooley in the work of establishing it as a 
great commercial process. Practical commendation 
like this from the late manager of the Armstrong-Whit- 
worth combination sufficiently proves the value of Mr. 
Crowden’s invention and though Colonel Dyer’s death 
must come as a personal sorrow to Mr. Hooley, his 
testimony remains as an important element making for 
the success of the Hydraulic Welding Company. 


In this connexion it is curious to note the change 
which is taking place in the attitude of the ‘‘ Financial 
News” towards Mr. Hooley. Not long ago our con- 
temporary was in the habit of saying many nice things 
with regard to the great company promoter, but of late 
we have noticed that it is changing its tone. This is 
the more remarkable, because it is generally supposed 
that Mr. Hooley holds a large interest in an evening 
paper which Mr. Harry Marks some time ago converted 
from a Radical organ into a Moderate and Unionist 
journal. The unsuspecting public will no doubt con- 
clude that this is a proof of the impartiality of Mr. 
Harry Marks, who directs the ‘‘ Financial News.” As 
for ourselves we have our doubts. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE SMELTING CORPORATION. 

The object of the Smelting Corporation, Limited, is to 
acquire the business of the Burnham Syndicate, Limited, 
inclusive of patent rights for the treatment of refractory 
sulphide ores of silver, lead, zinc, gold, &c. The assets 
which the Company acquires consist of :—(1) The 
Patents held by the Burnham Syndicate, Limited, for the 
United Kingdom, United States of America, Canada, 
New South Wales, South Australia, Victoria, West 
Australia, Tasmania, Queensland, Mexico. (2) The 
right to 80,000 fully-paid shares of £1 each in the West 
Prussian Mining Company, Limited, out of a total of 
310,000 shares, subject to the performance of the 
obligations of the Syndicate under an agreement dated 
7 December, 1897. (3) The vendors’ interest in the 
smelting works at Llamsamlet, near Swansea, together 
with the benefit of all existing contracts for ore. It is 


pointed out in the prospectus that the smelting works 
have been established at Swansea for nearly two years, 
but continuous operations did not commence till 
31 January, 1897. For the remaining eleven months 
of that year the directors have obtained a certificate 
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from Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. This goes to 
show that 10,372 tons were treated at a smelting profit 
of £9521 exclusive of profits to be obtained by the 
desilverising of lead. These profits have been obtained 
under disadvantageous circumstances duly set out in the 
prospectus. The capital of the Company is £600,000 
in ‘fi shares. The purchase price has been fixed at 
£430,000, payable “as to £80,000 in cash and £350,000 
in shares. £170,000 is thus left for the extension of 
works and for working capital. 


A JARRAH WOOD COMPANY. 


The Jarrah Timber and Wood Paving Corporation, 
Limited, has been formed with a capital of a quarter of 
a million, divided into 100,000 seven per cent. preference 
shares of £1 each, preferential both as to interest as 
well as capital, and 150,000 ordinary shares of £1 
each. Of these 100,000 of each kind are now offered 
at par. The Company has been formed to acquire 
some half-dozen businesses, including that of Messrs. 
Palfreman, Foster & Co., 25 to 35 New Broad 
Street, London, E.C. This firm has already carried 
out extensive wood-paving contracts for vestries all 
over London and for corporations in the provinces. 
Mr. F. H. Palfreman, the senior partner, has consented 
to act as managing director of the new enterprise for 
at least five years, Satisfactory certificates are pub- 
lished as to the profits made by the various concerns, 
and the aggregate net profit works out at £10,938 per 
annum. It is also estimated that the future net revenue 
will allow of 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares after the 
dividend on the preference shares has been paid. The 
purchase price has been fixed at £215,000, payable as 
to £65,000 in cash, £50,000 in fully paid shares, and 
as to £100,000 in shares or cash at the directors’ 
option. 

GREAT LANCASHIRE MINING. 


The property to be acquired by the Great Lancashire 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, is in the Bendigo 
district, in the Colony of Victoria. The capital of the 
Company is £75,000 in £1 shares. The purchase price 
has been fixed at £55,000, payable as to £25,000 in 
shares and £5000 in cash, and the balance in cash or 
shares. Those who carefully peruse the prospectus. 
must come to the conclusion that the undertaking is a 
doubtful one. The reports on the properties to be: 
acquired are certainly not wholly satisfactory. 


WESTRALIAN COPPER. 


The Copper Estates of Western Australia, Limited, 
has been formed with a capital of £100,000 in £1 
shares. The object is to acquire the freehold property 
known as the Wanerenooka Copper Mine, and an 
option to purchase other extensive freehold copper 
estates situated near the township of Northampton, 
Western Australia, thirty-four miles north of the Port of 
Geraldton. The purchase price has been fixed at 
475,000, payable as to £60,000 in fully paid shares, 
and the balance in cash or shares at the option of the 
directors. 

‘* FINANCIAL NEWS.” 


The ‘‘ Financial News,” Limited, has been formed to 
acquire as a going concern the existing company. of 
that name, which was incorporated in 1888, and pub- 
lishes the daily newspaper, the ‘‘ Financial News,” 
established in 1884. The Company will acquire the 
leasehold premises in Abchurch Lane, E.C., the good- 
will of the newspaper, the stock and book debts of the 
vendor company, together with cash reserve fund in 
hand of £30,000 as on 1 January, 1898, as well as the 
benefits of the existing contracts with the Argus Print- 
ing Company, Limited, for the production and distri- 
bution of the paper. Mr. H. H. Marks, M.P., will 
continue to act as editor, and the business of the 
concern will be under the same. management as hereto- 
fore. During the last three years the net profits have 
shown an average of £31,000 per annum. The capital 
of the new Company is £200,000 in 100,000 five per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each, and 
50,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. The purchase price, 
£200,000, is to be satisfied as to £100,000 in cash, and 
as to the balance in equal allotments of preference and 
ordinary shares. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I. W. (Kendal).—We will make inquiries and reply to you 
next week. 

CopPER (Lampeter).—The price of Tharsis shares seems 
quite high enough, even on the expectation of a dividend of 
- oe cent. We do not think they are likely to go higher. 

e dividend will be larger this year than last on account of a 
large amount of —< precipitate the Company had in hand 
at the beginning of the year from the pone year’s pro- 
duction, and in view of the present state of the Copper Market 
next year will probably see a large increase in production all 
over the world. The Tasmanian Mount Lyell mines will then 
be large producers, and the present price of copper can pape | 
be maintained. The wiser course would therefore be to sell. 
Great Boulder Proprietary seems a good speculation. Recent 
developments on the property are reported to be very favourable. 

B. F. (Warwick).—We do not anticipate much from the new 
scheme. The properties are all low grade and cannot pay until 
conditions are more favourable. 

TEAL (Exeter).—The statements made at the meeting were 
extraordinary. There has been no independent confirmation as 
yet, and the better plan would be to wait until there is further 
news. 

W. H. (Dublin).—Yes. The Company is an old-established 
one and has paid excellent dividends. We know of no reason 
why it should not continue to do so in the future. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
THE STATE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REviEw. 
68 Princes Gate, S.W., 21 March, 1898. 


IR,—As neither Sir Edward Poynter, who is the 
Director of the National Gallery, nor the Governors 
of the Dulwich Gallery have replied to my letter, which 
you were good enough to publish in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review” of 12th instant, I assume that they accept 
my statements, that pictures are exhibited at public 
galleries for our education, and that one of the duties of 
directors of all galleries is correctly to attribute the 
pictures under their charge. 

I wish therefore to point out to Sir Edward Poynter 
where several pictures under his charge are wrongly 
‘* attributed.” 

In Room XVII. No. 1319, ‘‘ Landscape and View in 
Rome,” this picture is attributed to Claude. It is not 
by him. The picture has little, if anything, to remind 
one of Claude. If any person doubts my criticism 
he has only to look at the picture by Claude which 
hangs next to it. 

There are three pictures in Rooms XVI. and XVII. 
attributed to Greuze—Nos. 206, 1019, 1154. These 
three pictures are certainly not by Greuze. It is 
most unfair to the memory of Greuze and to the 
students who copy these pictures to allow it to be sup- 
posed that they are by the eminent artist who was noted 
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** for the infusion of some peculiar grace or charm of ex. 
pression into his works, and had the happy facility of 
expressing the passions and sentiments peculiar to the 
character and sex of the person depicted.” Not one 
of these three pictures is worthy of a place in the 
National Gallery. 

No. 1148 in Room No. XIV.—‘‘ Christ at the Column” 
—is attributed to Velasquez. It has no resemblance to 
anything that Velasquez painted, and ought not to be in 
the Gallery. 

In Room No. X., No 1005, ‘‘Ploughing” is at- 
tributed to Berghem. If this picture is by Berghem it 
is a very poor example of that excellent artist, and 
is unworthy of representing him in the National 
Gallery, 

The same can be said of No. 757, which hangs close 
to No. 1005, ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Children.” It is 
attributed to the school of Rembrandt. The study of 
it gives neither education nor pleasure. 

If Sir Edward Poynter will eliminate all of these 
seven pictures the standard of excellence of paintings 
in the.Gallery will be raised. The walls of the National 
Gallery are not intended to be used for the purpose 
of hanging on them worthless pictures. What the 
director ought to aim at is to have only good examples 
of the best masters. 

There are plenty of pictures on screens in the various 
rooms to replace any pictures deemed unworthy of 
being in the National Gallery. To enhance the value 
of the National Gallery no pictures by second-rate 
masters should be purchased or accepted. 

Allow me to congratulate the nation on the acquisition 
of the charming portrait of Madame Le Brun now 
hanging in Room No. XVII. I question if, however, 
we are to be congratulated on the purchase of the three 
pictures attributed to Goya in Room No. XIV. I can 
get no pleasure from the study of them—rather the 
reverse. 

We hear a great deal of the desirability of only 
purchasing pictures with pedigrees. It appears to me 
that these are much more easily manufactured than 
pictures, and that the latter, when bought, ought to bear 
their pedigrees on their faces. 

Of all the funny pedigrees the one given by the 
Governors of the Dulwich Gallery to ‘‘the poor little 
daub not fifty years old,” No. 156, which they call ‘in 
every respect one of Watteau’s masterpieces,” is the 
funniest. The pedigree is: ‘It is not known 
when and from whom Mr. Desenfans bought this 

picture.” 

I trust that the Governors of the Dulwich Gallery 


‘have sufficient relf-respect to explain how they can 


write about this copy and say that it ‘‘is exceedingly 
fine and rich in tone, very animated in composition and 
elaborately executed.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

D. P. SELLAR. 


FROM SULLIVAN TO PARRY. 


London, March 21, 1898. 


Sir,—Your musical critic some weeks’ ago spoke in rather contemptuous terms of the theme used by Dr. 
Parry for the fugue, ‘‘ Sicet locutus est,” in what your critic was pleased to call ‘‘Dr. Parry’s latest ‘ master- 


Is} . . Ei-thera lit-tle Li ber-al or Else lit-tleCon-ser - va-tive, Fal lal la! Fal lal la! 
Si - - cut lo- cu - tuset ad pa - ‘tres nos - tros A- bra-ham, A _- bra-ham, 


piece.’” That theme, I find, was lifted bodily from ‘‘ Iolanthe,” which Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan wrote in 


the eighties. 


The point is not very important, perhaps, save that it shows that the trivial melody which 


Sullivan thought adapted to light and humourous words, is considered by Dr. Parry to be in place in a work 


which the ‘‘ Times” praised as finer and more dignified than Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” 


have 


transposed Sullivan’s music into the key of Parry’s, and placed the two together, that you may compare them. 


The accompaniment is Dr. Parry’s.—Yours truly, 


An AMATEUR. 
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REVIEWS. 
SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 


“A Memoir of Sir Henry Creswicke 
Rawlinson” By George Rawlinson. Longmans. 


YN grace the men whose courage, learning and states- 
manship have filled the Victorian era with light, a 
high place must be assigned to Sir Henry Rawlinson, to 
whom his brother, Canon of Canterbury, has raised in 
this volume a worthy and adequate memorial. It 
might be supposed that, with the active and eventful 
life of his distinguished brother, the gentle and retiring 
clergyman would have been in incomplete sympathy. 
But of this there is no trace in his book: The two 
brothers were much attached to each other; and, as 
students, their tastes were very similar, and the works 
of the Canon on the Great Eastern Monarchies, which 
fill a most important place in ancient history, vacant 
till their publication, were enriched by the archzological 
and linguistic discoveries of the elder brother. The 
memoir is an impartial and dignified record of an 
honourable life devoted to science and the service of 
England, and is worthy of the reputation of the dis- 
tinguished scholar who has compiled it. Nothing in it 
is superfluous or without interest, and the reader’s only 
regret is that it does not contain more of Sir Henry’s 
letters on Eastern politics, especially during his resi- 
dence at Teheran and Baghdad. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson was a splendid example of the 
happy union of vigorous athletic physique and 
intellectual activity. In his youth he was in the front 
rank in all manly sports and pursuits, and his unaccepted . 
challenge at Poona to compete with any rival for é 100 
in running, jumping, quoits, rackets, billiards, pigeon- 
shooting, pig-sticking, steeple-chasing, chess or games 
of skill at cards, shows the variety of his accomplish- 
ments ; while his ride of seventy-two miles from Poona 
to Panwel, over a difficult and dangerous road, in three 
hours and seven minutes, would require a great deal of 
beating, even in these days of records. His appoint- 
ment to Persia in 1833, after he had been six years in 
India, with seven other officers and a small detachment 
of native troops, to assist in drilling and reorganizing 
the army of the Shah, was the turning-point of his life, 
which ever afterwards was chiefly concerned with the 
politics and archeology of that ancient and interesting 
country and of its next neighbour, Afghanistan, whose 
fortunes have ever been, and are to-day, so closely 
associated with it. In 1835 he was nominated by the 
Shah to be military adviser and assistant to his brother, 
the Governor of Kurdistan, and it was here that the 
strange cuneiform inscriptions of Hamadan and 
Behistun awoke his scientific enthusiasm, and led him 
to those prolonged studies which have made him famous, 
with Professors Burnouf and Lassen, as an original 
decipherer of ancient Persian, Babylonian and Assyrian 
records. The great value of Rawlinson’s labours in this 
fascinating field of linguistic and historical discovery 
cannot be discussed here, but it should be noted that as 
an explorer and excavator he achieved results in no way 
inferior to those of Mr. Layard, whose operations he 
continued in 1851, under the auspices of the Trustees of 
the British Museum, which owes to his perseverance 
and devotion many of its most precious treasures. He 
was a man of the greatest mental activity and versatility ; 
his erudition was extraordinary, and as an Oriental 
scholar no English contemporary was his superior. As 
Trustee of the British Museum, Member of the India 
Council and President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
he had an ample field for the display of his varied 
abilities, which knew neither rest nor weariness till his 
death in harness at the age of eighty-five. 

As a diplomatist Henry Rawlinson would have won a 
great name had fortune placed within his reach the 
higher grades of the profession. These were, however, 
closed to a soldier. During his residence in Persia as 
Political Adviser to the Governor of Kurdistan, as 
Resident at Baghdad, and as Political Officer at Kandahar 
during the first Afghan War, he displayed the highest 
ability, and it is not too much to say that it was owing 
to his skill and influence with chiefs and people that as 
overwhelming-a catastrophe did not befall our forces in 
Southern as in Northern Afghanistan. One important 
diplomatic post which was open to him as an Indian 
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officer, the Teheran Legation, was offered to him in 
1859 and accepted ; and had the new envoy been per- 
mitted to select his own staff, the writer of this review, 
then studying for the diplomatic service, would have 
been invited to accompany him. But the re-transfer of 
the Persian Legation the India Office to the 
Foreign Office, which was carried out almost immedi- 
ately on Sir Henry Rawlinson’s arrival in Teheran, 
caused him to tender his resignation, to the great and 
lasting regret of all who had hoped that English 
influence in Persia might revive when British interests 
were entrusted to the hands of the one man who was 
pre-eminently fitted for the post of Persian Envoy, and 
who was trusted and esteemed both by the Shah and his 
people. Sir Henry, however, felt that the transfer 
would be fatal to his influence, and that the Persian 
Legation could only be worked by Indian soldiers and 
civilians familiar with the languages, the customs and 
prejudices of the East; he knew that to administer it 
according to Foreign Office methods, by the ordinary 
diplomatic service, trained in Europe and anxious to 
return there, must end in failure. He further held that 
the restrictions of the Foreign Office as to presents and 
expenditure were out of place in acountry like Persia, 
where lavishness was essential to an Envoy’s success, 
and where the giving and receiving of presents formed 
a large and important part of the administrative routine. 
That Sir Henry was correct in this opinion no one 
familiar with the East can doubt. At the same time 
Persia is now so inextricably involved in European 
politics that it is essential that the Teheran Legation 
should be controlled by the Foreign Office ; while the 
Viceroy of India is already so overburthened by his 
responsibilities as to be unable to give due attention to 
Persian affairs. But European diplomatists and Euro- 
pean methods are as out of place at Teheran as they 
are at Pekin, and the collapse of British influence at 
both capitals has been due to the fact that the Ministers 
and the most important members of their staff have been, 
for many years past, incompetent, by lack of experience 
and training, to influence the Asiatics with whose 
language and modes of thought they are unfamiliar. 
At Teheran a better order of things has been now in- 
augurated ; but the Foreign Office will never be well 
served in the East and will not successfully compete 
with European rivals unless it abandons its antiquated 
methods, and employs a specially trained Asiatic staff 
for duties which are quite as important as those which 
can engage the attention of diplomatists in Europe. 
Whatever the justification for Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
resignation, it was nevertheless a step which his 
admirers will always regret. His qualifications for the 
post were so supreme, and his influence with the Persian 
Government would have been so great and far-reaching, 
whatever Foreign Office restrictions might have been, 
that it would probably have been better for the interests 
of his country if he had remained at Teheran, instead of 
allowing the Legation to fall into a succession of weak 
hands in which the influence and prestige of England 
almost disappeared. 

In the later years of his life Sir Henry held in 
England a commanding authority on all questions 
connected with Afghanistan and Persia, and his 
masterly work, ‘‘ England and Russia in the East,” 
made a great and lasting impression on public opinion, 
and was one of the principal factors in the second 
Afghan War, which repeated the mistakes of the first 
and was within a measurable distance of ending in the 
same catastrophe. It is strange that so clear an in- 
telligence should have advocated the retention of 
Kandahar after his experience of the first war, or have 
believed that an Amir could maintain himself at Kabul 
when deprived of the provinces which were his treasury 
and granary.. But, whatever his views on particular 
points, he did an important and patriotic work in calling 
attention to the serious problems, still unsolved, which 
face us in Asia. Were he still alive he would see, what 
some of his followers forget, that the scene of interest 
has shifted to the Pacific. Russia is like a river running 
to the sea, and naturally follows the line of least re- 
sistance. She will not vainly beat against the rock 
barriers of the Himalayas, when development and un- 
opposed progress are to be found in Eastern Siberia, 
Manchuria and Pekin. LepeL GRIFFIN. 
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THE MAKING OF IRISH HISTORY. 


‘“‘Mr. Gregory’s Letter-Box, 1813-30.” Edited by 
Lady Gregory. London: Smith, Elder. 


[t was a just observation by Mr. Lecky that “‘ far 

less is known of the early part of this century in 
Ireland than of the close of the last.” Yet one of the 
greatest constitutional changes ever effected in Ireland, 
Catholic Emancipation, was brought about during the 
later period. After the publication of this volume 
the reproach of ignorance need no longer prevail, for 
Lady Gregory shows us through the correspondence of 
her husband’s grandfather how Emancipation became 
possible, and how it was finally carried. We obtain in 
these pages many side-lights on the condition of the 
Irish people, as well as on the tortuous paths of 
diplomacy. Having been Permanent Under-Secretary 
in Ireland through eighteen memorable years, Mr. 
Gregory had a more intimate knowledge of the inner 
workings of parties than probably any other man of 
his time. He began life with Liberal opinions, but 
afterwards warmly espoused the Tory cause. Although 
he was a strong opponent of Emancipation, that was 
no reason why he should have been harshly treated by 
the Whigs after his long and faithful service. 

“When the Regency was established, the Irish 
Catholics were filled with hope, and sent a deputation 
to the Prince of Wales, bearing a petition for the 
restoration of their rights, and reminding him of his 
promises of protection eight years before. But owing 
to the blandishments of Lady Hertford, the Prince 
absolutely refused to do anything, whereupon the 
‘*patriots” passed their famous Witchery resolu- 
tions,” which the Prince never forgave. Again, in 
1820, when the Prince ascended the throne, a new era 
seemed about to dawn, and much was expected from 
the King’s visit to Ireland in 1821. But although 
George IV. took over his cooks and his satellites, and 
a goodly sprinkling of ribbons and orders and 
peerages, there was still no charter of Emancipation. 

The secret history of the Irish Executive during the 
great struggle, as revealed in these pages, is of real 
historical importance. Most instructive is it to note the 
official blindness which fell upon one Viceroy after 
another, as he went out to govern a country of which 
he practically knew nothing. Grattan had given solemn 
utterance to this conviction, ‘‘I conceive it a sacred 
truth that the Irish Protestant will never be really free 
until the Irish Catholic ceases to be a slave.” This 
truth was slowly permeating the Protestant mind in 
Ireland on the accession of George IV., but English 
ministers continued to resist it, and delayed to the 
danger point the giving of the boon which had been 
practically promised by Pitt to the Irish Catholics, in 
return for their support to the union. As early as 1811, 
while stirring events were transpiring on the Continent, 
we find Peel writing—‘‘I am sure the expediency of 
giving all the publicity possible to good news in Ireland 
far outweighs every other consideration.” The idea was 
that force must prevail over argument; and alluding to 
O’Connell and the other demagogues, Peel added, ‘‘ the 
reverses of their good friend and ally in Germany will 
damp their efforts in the good old cause of riot and 
insurrection.” Gregory himself consistently adhered to 
his principles throughout, but all he could say, when he 
heard from Lord Talbot news unfavourable to the 
Catholics, was, ‘‘ your account of the fixed determination 
to maintain the Protestant religion is very consoling.” 
He looked upon the denial to the Catholics of their just 
rights as a necessity, without seeking to justify it. 

English ministers believed that if they could keep 


down Bonaparte they could keep down Ireland. Force 


was the remedy for the domestic as well as the forei 

evil. The Yeomanry were especially hateful to Ireland, 
yet Peel’s panacea for settling the Irish question in 
1815 was to call out this much-detested bedy. When 
Napoleon escaped from Elba there was a terrible 
hullabaloo. ‘‘ Bonaparte,” wrote Gregory, ‘‘is the 
barometer by which we must judge and act in this 
country; shoild he (which God avert) be successful, 
disturbance would break out unless kept down by the 
hand of power.” Lord Talbot, who figures largely ‘in 
these pages, was Lord Lieutenant from 1817 to 182r. 
He was a staunch Protestant of the ‘* Never Surrender” 


type; yet he had giyen him as his secretary Charles 
Grant—a supporter of Emancipation, but a man who in 
his public and private duties carried carelessness and 
neglect to the dignity of a fine art. He was a most 
estimable man in other respects, but Talbot and Gregory 
lamented his appointment because of his fatal - 
cardinal error that ‘‘ Protestant tyranny and Catholic 
slavery are the causes of disturbance in this country.” 
On the other side was the astounding ignorance of 
Ireland shown by some of Gregory’s political chiefs and 
superiors. Take, for example, Lord Sidmouth and Mr, 
Hobhouse. In 1818 an amateur informer wrote to Lord 
Sidmouth: ‘‘I am an inhabitant of Ballycastle, where 
there is a great deal of Ribbon work carrying on ; there is 
not a night but they are met on the hills. . . . they are 
talking a great deal about rising all through Ireland 
before Easter.” Upon this Lord Sidmouth instructs 
Hobhouse to write to Gregory about ‘‘an intended 
rising of the Rzbbon Weavers near Ballincastle,” and 
Gregory asks Peel to explain to Hobhouse that ‘‘ Ribbon 
work in Ireland is a very different manufacture from 
weaving of ribbons in England.” 

Talbot refused almost to the last to believe that the 
Iron Duke and the uncompromising Peel would give 
way on the subject of Emancipation. But the logic of 
events proved too much for him. By July, 1828, he 
admitted the possible, and thus gave vent to his feelings: 
‘* What security can this country now pretend to if the 
Catholic claims be admitted? None, but there will be 
a collision between the two religions. Poor dear Ireland! 
I feel for you!” When at length the inevitable arrived, 
Talbot wrote to Gregory from London, under date 
1 April, 1829 :—‘‘ The Bill for R. C. Emancipation was 
yesterday brought to the Lords by Peel in person. 
Little did I ever expect to have seen our friend at the 
bar of our House upon such an occasion. Had I been 
told of such a circumstance two years, nay one year ago, 
I should have scouted it as impossible. As I have a 
perfect conviction of Peel’s honesty, morality, and 
religious principles, I cannot entertain a doubt of his 
motive3, but perhaps I should say fears, which have 
induced him to sacrifice his character for consistency 
and firmness. Zxpediency is a sorry word. I say give 
me principle as my watchword.” Again: ‘‘ That cir- 
cumstances compelled him to do what he did I must, 
unless I accuse him of everything odious, believe, but I 
cannot help feeling that I in common with every one of 
the same opinion have been gud/ed and mis/led.” The 
end of the Irish drama for Gregory himself came shortly 
afterwards. The man who had been so much in the 
public eye writes in his notebook on 17 September, 1830, 
‘* Not one letter by the English or Irish mail. Such a 
blank day I have not known for eighteen years.” And 
on 27 December there is this entry: ‘‘ Removed from 
the office of Under Secretary for Ireland, which I had 
held for upwards of eighteen years, having filled other 
public offices.” It was with Emancipation as it has 
been with many other great political changes—those 
whose natural policy it was to carry it out were unable 
to do so; while those to whose general principles it 
was diametrically opposed added the Emancipation 
legislation to the Statute Book. It is safe to say of 
many political and social developments that nothing can 
be foreseen but the unexpected. 

By pruning here a little and there a little, Lady 
Gregory has compiled a very readable book. | Oc- 
casionally we come upon a touch of humour, as when, 
in detailing certain official expenses—‘‘ That a prelate 
should be strait-laced is befitting, but this is perhaps 
too plainly indicated in ‘paid for the Bishop of Elphin 
in London, Kirby, 45 1s. 6d. Stay-maker, £2 10s.’” 
Of course, in a work of this kind, small beer is 
occasionally served up with the good wine ; but on the 
whole this record of an important Irishman’s experiences 
is judiciously executed, and the volume itself is excel- 
lently produced. 


FICTION. 


# ALF-TEXT HISTORY” (Adam & Charles Black), 

by Ascott Hope, belongs to the order of school 
stories, or rather school sketches, which Mr. Tarver has 
done something to introduce. It is not a book for boys, 
but about'them. Most of it is well worth reading. It 
was perhaps a pity to work in the schoolboy’s dream asa 
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device for contrasting present scholastic systems with 
old ones ; it a little disturbs the strong impression of 
reality made by the other sketches. 

‘The New Man” (Philadelphia: The Levytype Co.), 
by Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer, amused us immensely, and 
interested us a little, too. In a naif preface the pub- 
lisher informs us that ‘the work will command the 
serious attention of all readers, and may be considered 
as marking a new departure in the popular treatment of 
this highly attractive and deeply interesting subject.” 
The principal ‘‘newness” of both man and treatment 
consists in the method taken by the author to convey 
his (or her) somewhat confused moral. It is done by 
putting immense harangues on the subject into the 
mouths of all the New Men, at the most impassioned 
moments of their career, as at all other times. Never 
for an instant do they forget that they and their sur- 
roundings are products of the age. Anything like 
their self-consciousness and terrible fluency would be 
hard to find; and they all talk alike, and all describe 
themselves as ‘‘scientists.” Among them they utter 
masses of very fairly good sense, none of it particularly 
‘*new” except to the author; it is their actions that 
are incomprehensible. It would not altogether surprise 
us to hear that the book was an elaborate and solemn 
satire, and that its writer was very, very young. 

‘‘Fame the Fiddler” (Lawrence Greening), by 
S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, purports to be a picture of 
Bohemia. The trail of tenth-rate journalism is all over 
it and over its characters. The author, or a friend of 
the author’s, has written a number of extremely 
wooden and halting verses, and ingeniously attributed 
them to the more talented of his shoddy writers and 
artists. Here is a specimen, — 

‘* They who would sojourn [in Mr. S. J. Adair Fitz- 
Gerald’s Bohemia] must bear a load, 

A weight of woe and never repine ; 

Must join in the joy of an episode 

Where fun and frolic shall gaily shine, 

And live and love and all bliss are chine / 

But all the italics are ours. | 

there is the country madly grand— 

Success is yours—success is mine ! 

Ah, there is the magic Bohemia land !” 

Where? it only says what you must do there. How- 
ever, it was received bya drawing-room full of geniuses 
with ‘‘enthusiastic applause,” by which the author 
scores hastily off the dolts of editors who probably 
shy to keep it out of print. 

eborah of Tod’s” (Smith, Elder), by Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture, has an original flavour and reads vivaci- 
ously. Deborah is a magnificent black-browed beauty 
living in and reigning over a Devonshire farm, until her 
discovery by an aged roué, insolvent but titled. He 
works upon her feelings by divulging himself as the 
hero and benefactor of her dead father, who was ‘‘an 
officer and a gentleman,” though he married a rustic. 
Deborah marries her unsavoury ancient, and then begins 
the charm of the story, together with its most striking 
improbability. In most cases of the kind the novelist 
is at much pains to.transform the rustic bride into a 
marvel of elegance and culture. Her ‘‘ quick cmarete 
of refinement” are insisted upon, and ‘‘ adaptability ” 
stretched to its utmost limits. In shrinking from this 
exaggeration Mrs. de la Pasture all but falls over on the 
other side. Deborah is a lady in all essentials and un- 
changeably so; but surely, with her conscientiousness 
and brains, her accent and language need not have 
remained quite so unmitigated as they are described ! 
After some months among educated surroundings need 
she say ‘‘ Who be you, says they ?” even allowing for 
the Devonshire farm. And what is the point of spelling 
*‘you” ‘‘yu” whenever Deborah says it? how is it 
possible to pronounce ‘‘ you” otherwise than ‘‘ yu”? 
Dialect and its pitfalls and tedium poteithetanding, 
Deborah is attractive, and piquant, and her creator has 
written a highly readable novel. 

“Her Wild Oats” (Thomas Burleigh), by John 
Bickerdyke, asks one to believe in the spotless purity 
and merit of a peerlessly beautiful person with yellow 
hair, who lives on a houseboat witha more than dubious 
chaperon, and makes love to good-looking young rustics 
who save her from going over weirs. We have our 
doubts as to the ‘‘ forgery” part of the compromising 
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letters. It strikes us very forcibly that the author him- 
self changes his mind about the lady in the course of 
the story; if we are not much mistaken, he did not at 
first intend that the worthy clergyman, her father, 
should be found in any clergy list. 

‘*Carpet Courtship” (Lane), by Thomas Cobb, is a 
clever little ‘‘lever de rideau” in the form of a novel, 
almost ready for staging. The complications of the 
destroyed letter and the state of Mrs. Murchison’s affec- 
tions are distinctly laughable; the dialogue is often 
very happy indeed. To our mind the tragic touch of 
Elsa’s heartlessness spoils the airiness of the gay little 
book in some measure. It should have ended with a 
laugh. 

‘“*Tenebrx” (Skeffington), by Ernest Henham, is an. 
unpleasant but not particularly terrifying nightmare in 
329 pages. The author is not a master of the horror 
that comes at a word or the hint of a word. His only 
resource is to pile up descriptions of blood, big spiders 
and madness, and then more descriptions of madness 
and blood and big spiders. It is rather nasty some- 
times, certainly, but all the big spiders in the world 
could not make it impressive. We began more than 
one conscientious shudder, but it always ended in the 
ordinary yawn of everyday reading. 

‘* The Consecration of Hetty Fleet ” (Skeffington), by 
St. John Adcock, has a plot that recalls Mr. Christie 
Murray’s ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” where the unacknowledged 
son believes himself the brother of the woman who is 
his mother. There are some good things in ‘‘ Hetty,” 
though the book will hardly be such a success as ‘‘ East 
End Idylls.” The libertine is too much of a stage 
libertine, and the suicide at the end too heavy for the 
balance of the book, besides being peculiarly useless. 
It is obvious that the son’s homicidal mania would soon 
find another enemy to practise upon; and very few 
Englishwomen could stab themselves so as to kill 
with all their clothes on; it would take greater nerve 
than that of many Hettys. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A CORRESPONDENT has written to us protesting 

against the present practice of treating paper used 
for printing purposes with an earth known as sulphate 
of baryta. This treatment, he complains, has the effect 
of making the books of the day so weighty that the 
holding of them requires more physical exertion than is 
altogether agreeable. He then gives the following list 
of books which he had just been reading, with their 
weights :— 

Miss Kingsley’s ‘‘ Travels in Africa,” 3 lbs. 

Tragedy of the Czsars,” 3 

Mahan’s ‘‘ Nelson” (1 vol.) 2 Ibs. 10 ozs. 

“Tennyson ” (1 vol.) 2 lbs. 6 ozs. 

‘« Life and Letters of Jowett 7 (1 vol. ) 2 lbs. 1 oz. 
One point to be considered is whether in these par- 
ticular volumes the paper is adulterated with a heavy 
substance to make it appear better than it really is. If 
this is not the case we can only recommend readers of 
weakly constitutions to use a special apparatus or to 
take lessons from Sandow. 


5 ozs. 


The progress of the season is not marked by any im- 
provement in the publishing world. In fact, as the 
weeks pass by, the prevailing dulness only deepens in 
intensity. The reason for this is not apparent, unless it 
may be found in so far-fetched a cause as the un-. 
certainty of the political atmosphere abroad. But any 
excuse for inaction is welcomed in the general scare 
that has seized the London houses; first the Jubilee, 
then the strikes, and now a diplomatic wrangle in 
Peking is considered sufficient. Whether this stagna- 
tion is merely temporary or the last stage of a mori- 
bund trade, we are fast returning to the old order of 
patrons and subscription books, with a close ring of 
half-a-dozen ‘‘ boomsters” to satisfy the literary appe- 
tites of the British public. 


An ambitious work of a curious kind has been 
undertaken by Mr. Howard Swan, Principal of the 
Central School of Foreign Tongues. It is a new trans- 


lation of the chief literary passages of the Bible, written 
jn modern style, and is to be issued in four parts, with. 


The first 


the general title of ‘‘ The Voice of the Spirit.” 
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two instalments, ‘‘ Job and Joel,” and ‘‘ Isaiah, ” are to 
be issued early next month by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
and are to be followed at intervals of a month by 
‘* Ezekiel and Song of Solomon,” and ‘‘ Matthew and 
Galatians.” 


Messrs. Cassell have again resumed direct control of 
their American connexion. For some years past the 
New York house has been under the direction of a 
separate firm known as the Cassell Publishing 
Company, but the agreement under which this arrange- 
ment held good having lapsed, they have appointed Mr. 
W. T. Belding to watch their interests on the other 
side—a post in which he had already had experience 
before the business was transferred to the Yankee 
house. 


The success which has attended the recent publica- 
tion of Persian literature in this country has induced 
Mr. Grant Richards to publish Dr. Walter Leaf’s 
‘*Versions from Hafiz: An Essay in Persian Metre,” 
which, as the title implies, is an attempt to reproduce 
the original rhythm and effects in English verse. ‘‘ For 
Hafiz, at least, as much as for any poet,” says Dr. Leaf 
in his introduction, ‘‘form is of the essence of his 
me a and he has made the attempt ‘‘to give to 

nglish readers some idea of the intimate and indisso- 
luble bond of spirit” and form in the Odes. A rather 
lengthy introduction deals with the many metrical 
questions raised by the comparison of Persian and 
English metres. The volume, we understand, is to be 
issued immediately. 


Mr. W. E. Henley’s annotations to the second volume 
of his edition of Byron, which has been delayed by the 
author’s indifferent health, is promised by Mr. Heine- 
mann some time during the coming month. Among 
the contents will be the juvenile ‘‘ Hours of Idleness,” 
‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and the first 
and second cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ What Will Japan Do?” A Forecast. By J. Morris. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 
AKEN as a forecast, Mr. Morris’s little book may be fairly 
described as plausible and well-reasoned. Unlike many 
political forecasts, Mr. Morris makes a short cast, not one of 
fifty or a hundred years. Even as we write, the first phase of 
his story may be near at hand in fact. He is not without the 
kind of security which a basis of facts and figures er 
And, what is more, he has not complicated his story with such 
= as what China may do? or what China may suffer? 
ussia might invade Manchuria. There might be something 
like a partition of China. Still, with these eventualities made 
good, Mr. Morris might still be “lord of his forecast, though 
China fall.” For it is Korea, that knuckle-end of Asia, which 
is the bone of contention in this imaginary chapter of history. 
Russia may do what she will, but she must not touch Korea, or 
ae will know the reason why. Manchuria is nothing to her; 
orea is everything. So, in this forecast, when Russia does 
intervene in Korea, Japan fights, and a very pretty business she 
makes of it. There is a campaign in Korea. There are naval 


. €ngagements in which very considerably damages 


Russia’s prestige in the Far East. It is all spirited enough, as 
told, and also, as we have said, with a convincing air of reason- 
ableness. As to China, what Mr. Morris has to say of her 
share in the affair may exercise some of his readers. Japan 
may have had a secret understanding with China from the 
outset, but we think it is a notorious fact—and a weakness in 
Japan, too—that Japan just now is selfishly callous towards 
China and Chinese interests. She is just a trifle too self-reliant 
in her own strength. Then Mr. Morris represents Japan as 
quite indifferent to Russia’s ou on China. China may be 
in a sad way, and sapped, as Mr. Morris says, by corruption 
and secret societies—“ Triads” they are called, which has a 


~ mystical and Druidical import to Western ears. But an under- 


standing with China would still be no bad thing for Japan. 


“ Poems of Thomas Hood.” Edited by Alfred Ainger. Vol. II. 
London: Macmillan. 
Canon Ainger’s edition of Hood should, if taste and discrimi- 
nation may do aught, go far to making a delightful yet much mis- 
understood poet as generally and as judiciously appreciated as 
his merits deserve. To have his best poems—those that repre- 


sent all his poetic gifts fully, and not some only, and partially— - 


collected in handy form, as in Canon. Ainger’s volumes, is surely 
an excellent thing. The editor observes, with undeniable force, 
that Hood’s reputation as a punster has not tended to increase 
his reputation as a poet, and has even affected his reputation as 
a humourist. Hood himself has occasionally assisted in this 
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popular depreciation, or concealment, of his finer charac. 
teristics. He who exalted the pun to an unsuspected sphere 
of wit—as in the “nugatory” example in the Address to Mrs, 
Fry in Newgate—could not resist falling into a vapid kind of 
verbal juggling in the midst of a fine example of pure humour 
or of pure pathos. Once he fell lower, when, in “Tim Turpin,” 
he gives an example of sheer Ingoldsby brutality. But it is 
only the undistinguishing mob of readers that find pleasure in 
these excesses. After all, they are not abounding in his works, 
and one would pardon worse in a writer who has given us 
such transcendent examples as that of the street-singer whose 
voice had all Lablache’s dody in it, and though it “ completely 
filled the house,” it also “ emptied it.” 


“Mrs. Turner’s Cautionary Stories.” Selected by E. V. Lucas. 
London: Richards. 

“Red Apple and Silver Bells.” By Hamish Hendry. _Illus- 
trated by Alice B. Woodward. London: Blackie. 

This is emphatically the age for children’s books. Mr. Lucas 
is foremost in catering for the delight of children who read 
verse. In his recent anthology of “Verse for Children ”— 
a charming book, by the way—-he gives many examples of the 
moral and exemplary poems of the admirable Mrs. Elizabeth 
Turner. Excepting the unsurpassed work of Anne and Jane 
Taylor there is nothing better in their line than these “Cau- 
tionary Stories,” of which Mr. Lucas has now brought together 
a fuller selection. It is a capital little book, though we wish the 
editor had not seen fit to point out in a note to “A Gunpowder 
Plot,” that a train of gunpowder does not make a “terrible 
noise,” and could not have “bent Tom’s nose out of place.” 
It is better that little boys should make the experiment, and 
learn that way. 

Mr. Hendry’s attractive book is charmingly illustrated by 
Miss Woodward, and has in it more poetic qualities than are 
common to books of verse for children. The metrical skill 
shows considerable versatility, while the play of fancy is facile 
and pleasing. The three poems on “ Toboganning,” for 
instance, are delightful in all respects. Altogether this is a book 
to rejoice young people. 

The industry of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has produced in 
“Pickwickian Manners and Customs” (Roxburghe Press), a 
little book that must gratify those worshippers of Dickens who 
do not confine their adoration to this side of idolatry. About 
the illustrators, the imitators, the translators, the commentators, 
of “ Pickwick” this record gives us many notes, jottings and 
anecdotes. Mr. Fitzgerald is, in these matters, a kind of 
Autolycus, who offers small wares. The best thing in his pack 
is the opening chapter, which makes the reader feel he 1s at 
least a century removed from the age of “ Pickwickian Manners 
and Customs.” 

M. Paul Chevet offers a first instalment of “selections from 
the best modern French literary works,” with English trans- 
lations, under the title ‘The Nineteenth Century in France” 
(Digby, Long). In this first volume he operates on the poets— 
not those poets whom some think peculiarly “nineteenth- 
century,” such as Banville, Verlaine, M. Francois Coppée, 
but Lamartine, Hugo and Alfred de Musset. M. Paul Chevet 
has, with commendable discretion, rendered his selection from 
these three classics into prose. His little reading-book should 
prove useful to the large class for whom it is intended. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 438.) . 


THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, -NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE. 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
Every Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, ‘Wr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 3s., 2s., 1., and 6d. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society NOW OPEN at 
the Society's Gallery, No. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 to6. Admission 1s. 
A. STEWART, Secretary. 


MERRYWEATHER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY TO 
COUNTRY: MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines 

Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ Water Supply to Mansions.” 
MERRYWEATHER'S GREATEST DOMESTIC NOVELTY is 
their Patent ELECTRIC HAND FIRE ENGINE for Corridors 
of Mansions, and other establishments where the electric light exists. 

MERRYWEATHER'S, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS Booksellers to the Queen, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries Fitted up, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. ew Choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly execMted. Usual cash discounts. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Gung 
Lane, W.C. S Capital, £1,200,000. _Paid-u "300,000. Total F 
over £1,500,000. E. COZENS S » General Manager. 
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BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


A Book or Spgciat INTEREST TO ANGLO-AUSTRALIANS, 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Haypon. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Honourable Tue Eart or Horetoun, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. Containing Chapters on Flemington, Randwick, The Mel- 
bourne Cup, Australian Horses, Theatrical Memoirs, Tasmania, &c. &c. Large 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 

“* Mr. Haydon’s book is an interesting addition to reminiscent sporting Mesnntges.” 
tar, 


For English sport-lovers this volume will have a strong attraction.” —G/obe. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
New Novel by FLORENCE MARYATT, 


Entitlea A SOUL ON FIRE, Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d: 


SECOND-LIEUTENANT CELIA. By L. C. Davipson. 


Fully Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
A NOTABLE NOVEL. 


IN YEARS OF TRANSITION. By Samuet Gorpon. 
Author of a ‘‘ Handful of Exotics.” Large crown 8vo. price 6s. 
Strong—excellent—ne easy rhetoric and no gaudy colouring.” —Academy. 
“The work of a true artist."— Weekly Sun. 
Gordon's story is distinctly clever and original.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ONE CROWDED HOUR. By A. Beresrorp RYLEY. 
Large crown 8vo, price 6s. 
“‘ The story is never wearisome. There are clever, if somewhat lurid, pictures of 


of Parisian life, innumerable French quotations, which have the rare 
advantage of being correct, and the dialogue jis exceptionally neat.”—Morning Post. 


HIS FORTUNATE GRACE. By GerrrupE ATHERTON. 


Author of “‘ Patience Sparhawk,” &c. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 64. 
“Of little novels we have come across, none are more bright and delightfully 
amusing than Mrs. Atherton’s ‘ His Fortunate Grace,’a work which has just ap- 
—one which threatens to most successful. It is charmingly written, in a 
Style so fresh and buoyant as to grapple with one’s attention at once.” —Vansty Fair. 


A DEPARTURE FROM TRADITION, and other Stories. 
By Rosatine Masson. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* The stories are well conceived and brightly written. They are all interesting 


and fectly wholesome. . . . They run smoothly, and the volume is one 
which may be safely ordered from the library.” Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


A BRANCH OF LAUREL. By A. B. Louis, Author of 
**Mallerton:” Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Isa interesting story, vigorously written.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 
“* Full of cleverness and knowledge."—British Weekly. 


‘LETTERS ON APPLIED TACTICS. By Major Giepen- 
KERL. Translated by a Retired Officer. With four Coloured Maps in text and 
five large Maps in pocket at end. Square demy 8vo. Price 8s. net. [Ready. 

Nore.—The ahove work has alreatly reached a Fourth Edition in German; it 
has been translated recently into French, Roumanian, as also Japanese, by order of 
the Japanese War Office. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hentierson, Professor of Military History, Staff College, 
Camberley, writes :—‘‘It is undoubtedly the most useful and practical book on 
tactics in any lan , and the translation into English is admirable. I shall cer- 
tainly reco’ all officers with whom I have anything to do to get a copy and 
study it closely.” 

Messrs. BLISS, SANDS & CO. beg to announce that by arrangement 
‘with executors of Victor Hugo they have ready for immediate publication a 
work by VICTOR HUGO, entitled THE ALPS AND PYRENEES, 
recently published in France for the first time, and now translated into 
English for the first time'éy JOHN MANSON. Crown 8vo. luxuriously 
ound. Price 7s. 6d. 


London: BLISS, SANDS, & CO,, 12 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE FRANKS: From their Origin as a 


Confederacy to the Establishment of the Kingdom of France and the 
German Empire. a Lewis SERGEANT, Author of the ‘‘ Caprice of 
Julia,” &c. Maps, Illustrations, and Index, cloth, 55. 


“The book is finely illustrated. . . . It gives a clear and philosophic estimate 
of the evolution from veiled beginnings of aalen France and Germany.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


MATHILDE BLIND'S POEMS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF 


MATHILDE BLIND. Edited by ARTHUR SyMONS. With Portrait, 
parchment, 7s. 6¢. Edition de Luxe, on Japan paper, bound in 
vellum, ros. 6d. net. 


“‘Mathilde Blind was one of the three or four women of her generation who 
argon the divine spark of poetry. The little book before us will preserve what is 
worth preserving." — Times, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE.” 


THE REVELATIONS OF A SPRITE. By 


A. M. JACKSON, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 35. 6d. 


‘Capital stories. . . . Happy the youngster who gets A. M. Jackson’s amusing 
volume with its plentiful inustratlons.”-—-Grephic. 


THE VISION, and other Poems. By J. A. 
OsBORNE. With Portrait. Cloth, 55. 
“This volume of poetry is well worth reading.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


RAPARA; or, the Right of the Individual 
in the State. By ARCHIBALD ForRsYTH. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


_ “There is abundant food for the thought of political economists and all serious 
citizens in Mr, Archibald Forsyth’s book.” —Daily Mail. 


CHEAPER EDITION or OLIVE SCHREINER’S GREAT WORK. 


TROOPER PETER HALKET OF MASH- 


ONALAND. By OLive ScHREINER, Anthor of ‘‘ Dreams,” ‘* The 
Story of an African Farm,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
M. Epovarp Ron, speaking of Olive Schreiner in a recent interview, said: “I 
am convinced that her last work ‘ Peter Halket,’ is the best thing she has done. 
Indeed, it is one of the greatest productions of the age.” 


Catalogues & Prospectuses sent post free on Application. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PaTeRNosTER Square, E.C. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING. 


Contents :-— 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. IV.—Ropney anp De Gras aT THE BATTLE OF 
THE Saints. By the Rev. W. H. Fircnetr. 
AN UNCONSCIOUS REVOLUTION. By Atrrep Horxtnson, Q.C. 
THE GROOM’S STORY. By A. Conan Dove. 
HENRY GRATTAN, Patriot and Imperialist. By Lord CastLeTown. 
THE ROMANCE OF A GLOVE. 
SHAKESPEARE anv tue EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON. | By Sipney Lez. 
AT FUTUNA RECRUITING. By Frank T. Butien. 
CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE. By E. V. Lucas. 
A GREAT GOLD ROBBERY. By Bennet Copp.estone. 
THE TRAINING OF HOUSEWIVES. By Mrs. St. Loz StRacHey. 
CAMILA O’GORMAN. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. 
PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
THE CASTLE INN. Chapters XIV.-XVII. By Stantey WeymMan, 


Lowpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WaTertoo Pace. 


PRICE 6s. 
‘With an Introduction by C. KEGAN PAUL. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


J. K. HUYSMANS. 


Translated by CLARA BELL. 
Crown S8vo. 6s. 


** We know that the finest imaginative work can be built only of the 
primary emotions. Here; then, is a novelist who bas obtained complete 
“mastery over one of the primary emotions, precisely because it has obtained 
‘complete mastery over his own soul,—the emotion of faith.” 

Mr. ARTHUR SyMONS, in the Se/urday Review. 

“‘ This long-expected book is out at last, and bids fair to attract as much 
attention as its predecessors. It would be idle to deny that M. Huysmans 
ypresents some of the characteristics of a great artist. His picture of the 
scathedral stands out with the force and delicacy of a nocturne of Mr. 


Lonxpon : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


NOW READY. Price 5s. 


‘THE FRINGE OF AN ART. 


Appreciations in Music. 
By VERNON BLACKBURN. 


LonDoN : 
At THE UNICORN PRESS, 7 Ceci Court, St. MARTIN’s LANE. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 573, just published for Marcu, includes 
Dr. Disptn’s AND OTHER BrsLioGRAPHICAL Works, G. Zainer’s First GERMAN 
NuREMBERG CHRONICLE, PurcuHas’s Pitcrims, SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, 
1640, and the usual good Selection of Books of all Classes. 


Post Free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BooKSELLERs, 
140 8T. RAND, W.C.; and 37. PICCADILLY, w. 
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The Saturday Review. 


26 March, 1898: 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 
Anthologize Greecze Erotica (edited by W. R. Paton). Nutt. 35. 6d. 
Art, The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians towards (J. H. Huddilston). - 
Macmillan. 
VERSE. 

of the Wheel (Arthur Waugh). Arrowsmith. 2s. 6d. 
Points of View, and other Poems (G. Colmore). Gay & Bird. 
Twilight Teaching, A (Lala Fisher). Fisher Unwin. 


DRAMA. 
Aarbert (William Marshall). Sonnenschein. 55. 
Philaster (Beaumont and Fletcher). Dent. 15. 
Shakespeare (Vol. XI.) (edited by H. H. Furness). Lippincott. 


Music. 
Wagner’s Prose Works (Vol. VI.) (W. Ashton Ellis). Kegan Paul. 


ART. 
P. & O. Sketches in Pen and Ink (Harry Furniss). _1os. 
Tiepolo, Leo (Henry de Chenneviéres). Librairie de ]’Art. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Judge Jeffreys, The Life of (H. B. Irving). Heinemann. 
we and Napoleon, Sir Hudson (R. C. Seaton). Nutt. 
Mungo Park (T. Banks Maclachlan). Anderson & Ferrier. 15. 6d. 
Nelson, Life of (Southey). Routledge. 55. 


History. 
Alfred the Great, King (Sir Walter Besant). Cox. 6d. 
Christianity, Early Days of (Dean Farrar). Cassell. 15. 6d. 
Corée, La (R. Villetard de ——_—. Hachette. 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge University (Rev. H. P. Stokes). Robin- 
son. §$. 
Forum Romain, Le (Henry Thédenat). Hachette. 
Lincoln, Oxford University (Rev. A. Clark). Robinson. 5s. 
Story of Np The (M. er and L.D. Gordon). Dent. 35. 6d. 
Township and Borough (F. W. Maitland). Cambridge saliahigigniitl 


Law. 
Law of Sedition, The Principles of the (J. Chaudhuri). 
Public — Relating to Railways in Scotland 


Green. 
(Vol. XIV.). Stevens. 255. 
The (edited by S. S. Setlur and K. G. Deshpande). 
Society’s Press. 2s. 


(edited by J. 


THEOLOGY. 
Closed Door, The (W. W. How). Gardner, Darton. ‘ 
New Dispensation, The (Robert D. Weekes). Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Texts, Studies in (Joseph Parker). M: + 35-6, 


SCIENCE. 
Astronomy (David P. Todd). American Book Compan 
—- and Electricity, A Treatise on (Vol. I.) A "Gry). Mac- 


NATURAL History. 
Birds, Lost and Dixon). Mac 
Hawks, Hints on oS E. Harting). Horace 
Mammals, Reptiles, and Fishes of Essex, The (Henry Laver), Simpkin. 


MILITARY. 
Indian Frontier War, 189%,” rhe (Lionel James). Heinemann 
‘War between Greece and Turkey, Scenes m the Thirty Days (H. W. 4 
Nevinson). Dent. 
FINANCE. 
ines Monetary Conferences (Henry B. Russell). Harper. 
12s. 
EDUCATION. 
Arithmetic for Schools (S. L. Loney). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 
French Reader, New (L. Janton), Parlaine. 


FICTION. 
Across the Salt Seas (J. B. Burton). Methuen. 
Bijli the Dancer (J. B, Patton). Methuen, 
Bunthorne (Charles H. Eden). .Skeffington. 35. 6d. 
Cattle Man, The (G. B. Burgin). Grant Richards. 6s. 
a Concerning Two (Alan Scott). Digby, Long. 2s. 6d. 
Chief Mate (W. Clark Russell). Sampson Low. 6d. 
hip, Mariner, The 17 aad (Knarf Elivas). pson Low. 6s, 
Second (Lillias Campbell Davidson). Bliss, Sands. 
ian is of Valrose, The (Charles Foley). Pearson. 35. 6d. 
Nal egno delle Chimére (Cordelia), Fratelli Treves. 
Potentate, The (Frances Forbes-Robertson). Constable. 6s. 
Rev. Annabel Lee, The (Robert Buchanan). Pearson. 6s. 
Richmond, Harry (George Meredith). Constable. 6s. 
Shadow of the Pyramids, In the (R. H. Savage). “ — 
Story of the Schoolmaster’s Sister and the Pupil and Other Tales 
(A Barrister). Horace Cox. 
Virgin oo the Sun, The (George Griffith), Pearson. 6s. 
Young Blood (E. W. Hornung). Cassell. 65. ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Moree Decuine (WF 
Monroe Doctrine (W. Reddaway). Cambridge University Press. 
Profession Boys Flow to Bat Simpkin, 
ions ‘ow to Enter them (M. L. Pechell 

Marshall. 2s. 6d. 
Regenerated London (J: ker). Bowden. 34. 
wae A (Fred red, W, Fostes). Warhurst. 53. 

ie Magazine (April). 


ars 


BeouRN EMOUTH.— Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine:— School: 


for from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. Stands high, faces. 


South s Sea. Private Field for Games. Fees, 60, 86, 100 Guineas.—Mrs. 
james MACDONELL. 


| RADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarshi ips and Exhibitions, 
ay from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDA 


ULY 13 
One Scholarshi pie 3 a will be offered in the first instance for Boys 


| intended for the ARMY C 


Apply to the CoLLEeGE, ABINGDON. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination 
for Scholarships will be held on 7, 8, and 9 June. Ten Open Scholarships, at 


least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one- 


Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of od Cheltonians 
only. Also Scho ips confined to Candidates for Army and Na’ a 
Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 1 

Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


HARTERHOUSE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS- 
EXAMINATION on Tuespay, Jury sth, and WepNeEspay, JULY 6th 

CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL, GODALMING, and also at CHARTERHOUSE, LONDON, E. c. 
Not less than Ten Scholarships will be awarded, open to Boys between 12 and 14, on 
July 15th next, and tenable till the end of the 6th year, or till election toa Senior 
Scholarship. The annual value of a Junior Scholarship is £76 ros. 

Names of Candidates, with certificate of birth, must be sent to the HEADMASTER, 
Charterhouse, Godalming, on or before June 2 sth. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
THE SUMMER SESSION will begin on 2 May, 1 


and Students tken entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scho! 

ships of the combined value of £410 in the following September, as well as for the 
numerous medals, scholarships, and prizes awarded during the period of \ <a 2 
The Hospital contains accommodation for 695 beds, and arrangements are being 
as rapidly as possible to place the entire suatbie at the service of the sick poor, by > 
opening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds for the last fifteen years. 

The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increased by more than 
Ss ear, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Dresserships in the Departments 
thalmology, Gynaecology, and Oliology. 

© augment the teaching of special subjects, Registrars and Tutors have been 
appointed in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric Departments. 

All hospital appointments are open to students ——— charge, and the holders 
of resident appointments are provided with board and 
w The College accommodates sixty students, under the supervision of a Resident 


arden 
The Dental School provides the full curriculum ae for the L.D.S. England. 
The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is easily accessi 
A handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical Profession wil! 
be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, comeiaing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, 1 for in the pollepe. &c., apply personally or by 
letter to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Lid. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 


Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in: 


South Africa. 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts ery description of bests business - 
out. rican Repu Orange 


=, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. ’ Telegraphic remittances made. 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. Jj. Coumiey, London Manager. 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS. 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15/- per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMER’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1898,. 


SUTTONWN’S SHEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 

for the above otouss, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES,. 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and CO 

Managers; EEN co. } Fenchurch L 


i 


UMION 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
\WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STRANSUE, SOMPARY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 
ion, S. 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract From A LECTURE ON “‘ Foops AND THEIR VALUES,” By Dr. ANDREW 
Wison, F.R.S.E., &c.—‘‘ If any motives—first; of due regard for health, 
— of getting full food-value for money expended—can. be said to weigh with 

in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious)» 
should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea. 
and coffee are not This is the whole science the matter in a nutshell, andi 
he who runs may read the obvious moral of the story.” 
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WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 


Established by MRS. PATERSON in 1874. 
‘OFFICE = 
CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to 10 P.M. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 

Hon. Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. 

Mrs. MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Mrs. MONCK. 


Organizers : 


Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
genses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
‘Legislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 


A. ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies 
~~ ~er Trades Councils, the League sends Organizers to any London 
or provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 

Unions. 


B®. LEGISLATION. The League has 2 membership of over 
20,000 women Trade-Unionists, and acts as their agent in making 
representations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Com- 
mittees with regard to their legislative requirements. Complaints as 
to grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over 100 having been dealt with last year in this way. 


CC. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and 
forms clubs among working women. The Paterson Working Girls 
~~ Club meets weekly at:the League Offices, which are also a house of 

call for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 


THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W, 
AND BROADSTAIRS, 


PATRON : 
{H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE (MARCHIONESS OF LORNE) 
PRESIDENT : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman of Committee: MARTIN R. SMITH, Esq. 
Treasurer; ALFRED FARQUHAR, Esq. 


THE HOSPITAL has relieved, since it was established in 1866, to 
31st December, 1896 : 


‘os, 590 In-Patients, and 851,043 Out-Patients. 


‘It is OPEN DAILY for the Inspection of Visitors, from 2 till 4 o’clock in 
winter ; and from 2 till 5 o'clock in summer. 


EXTRACT from Speech of H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., at 
the Festival Dinner, held 29th March, 1882 :— 

‘Thirty years ago there was no Hospital for Children at all, and though 
there are many now, I feel sure that the Victoria Hospital, which is situate 
“in the thickly-populated district of Chelsea, is one of the most necessary 
and important.’ 

CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited for the current expenses of 
the HosPITAL and BRANCH AT BROADSTAIRS. Deficit last year, £724. 
Owing to Bankers on Hospital Account, £ 1000. 


Annual Subscribers of One Guinea have the privilege of recommending 
One In-patient or Ten Out- -patients yearly, and Donors of Ten Guineas 
have the same privilege for life. Annual Subscribers of Two Guineas, and 
Donors of Twenty Guineas and upwards, are Life Governors. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be most thankfully re- 
ceived and ema by the Secretary, COMMANDER BLOURT, R.N, 
Luoyps, Ltd., Herries Farquhar Branch, ‘16 St. 
ames Street, S.W. 
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The Hospital for Sick 
Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL APPEAL for £30,000 


HE Committee have been forced to 

purchase the adjoining Hospital 

of St. Johu aud St. Elizabeth for the 
reasons stated below. 


They appeal for immediate help in 
vatsing £10,000 on or before Thursday, 
28 April, when the Bishop of London 
will take the Chair at a Dinner to be 
held at the Hotel Metropole. 


This sum of £10,000 must be paid 
as the first instalment of the purchase 
money. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


1. Because our neighbours were going to build a 
new Hospital which would have most gravely 
affected the light and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because it is absolutely necessary to improve 
the accommodation for our Nurses. 


3. Because this purchase will provide 40 Nurses 
with a bedroom each. 


4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 
the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 
Ward, with 16 Beds, which is an urgent 
necessity. 

5. Because this purchase has given us a Garden 
of about half an acre, in which the Children 
can enjoy that air and sunshine which child 
life so specially needs when in Hospital. 


The Committee also ask for £500 
in New Annual Subscriptions towards 
the maintenance of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


Cheques and Postal Orders will be 


gladly received and acknowledged by 


ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 


| 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 
LIMITED, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL - £120,000, 


Directorate: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 


Rosinow. (Afternate, J. G. Hamilton. 


S. NgumMann. 

E. Duvat. 
Secretary | London Secretary: 

H. R. Nernersoie. A. Mote, 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonpon Transrer Orrick: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
on the working o tiene of the Compan, for Jan 1898, which shows 
a Total Profit of 22,379 9°. 11d. : 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - ~- 15,971 Tons Milled. 
EXPENDITURE. 


: 


1,152 13 3 
oo 152 3 6 


419,193 6 8 
22,379 9 11 


441,572 16 7 
REVENUE. Value. 

By Gold Accounts— 
» 6,5 fee 120 Sumo ove £27,583 2 10 
from 120 12,019 8 7 
foe om ozs. from 120 Stamp Wo Works ... 1,970 5 2 
£41,572 16 7 


1,586 1 7 


ss 
3% 


The Tonnage mined for month was 17,907 tons, cost ... ooo oe 10,912 16 

Add quantity taken from stock 688 11 3 
18,951 11,601 8 

Less waste rock sorted out 2,980 a , 


Milled Tonnage 15,977 £11,601 8 3 


The declared output was 12,1 = fine gold. 

And the total yield per ton of fine gold on the onnage basis was—12 dwts. 
GENERAL. 


stn Lever— 


7™ Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West po oa 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West a” ae 
Cross-Cutting ... 3 
Leva. 
Driving 0 on South Reef, East and West . 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, and West. 
Sinking Winzes ove ove 
Levec— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West ... 
Driving on Main East and West 


onnage of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 21,0. cons. 
bering the the month 2,980 tons of waste rock were sorted out the tonnage 
he waste rock was of an average assay value of 25 perton, The rock 
sorted was equivalent to 15°724 per cent. of the total rock led. 
H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 


Head Office, Johannesburg, 9 February, 1898. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND NO. 20. 


OTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. (being at the rate of 200 per 
cent. per annum) has been declared by the Board, for the Half-year ending 
1 March, 1898, payable to Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business at 4 p.m. on TUESDAY, 29 March, 
, and to HOLDERS OF COUPON No. 8 attached to SHARE 
‘ARRANTS TO BEARER. 
The Dividend Warrants will be despatched to London from the 
> — Office, Johannesburg, about 16 May next. 
ransfer Registers will be closed from jo March to 5 April, 1898, 
both days inclusive. By Order, anh 
16 March, 1898. ANDREW Morr, London Sesretary. 
London Office :—120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. 


BALMORAL MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
N Fook IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
one of this Company will be CLOSED from the rst to 9th APRIL, 1898, 
dates inclusive, for the purpose of balancing the Share Registers. 
a JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, London Agents. 


zo and 11 Austinfriars, London, E.C. 
23 March, 1898. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. -- 
MANAGER'S REPORT for the Month of January, 1898. 


MINE. 
Number of feet driven, risen, and sunk; exclusive of stopes «oe 338 feet. 
Ore and waste mined... 9255 tons 
Less waste sorted out 3153 » 
Balance milled 6102 tons. 
MILL. 
ps 
Running time a das hrs., 1 mins, 
Ton oe oo ase = tons. 
Smelted gold bullion Tom > on §161°6 ozs. 
Equivalent in fine gold... 4452°039 5, 
CYANIDES AND SLIMES ‘WORKS. 
Yield in smelted gold bullion 2875 ozs. 
Equivalent in fine gold ... ... 
TOTAL YIELD: 
Yield in fine gold from all sources 
” ” ” per toa milled. ... ove 22°601 dwts 
WORKING: EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
‘ On a basis of 6102 Tons Milled. 
H. O. Expenses... oe 148 17 
& 1r 3 
Exchange to London on Transfer of No. 2-Dividend 
Development Redemption on 6,102 tons at 75. 
10,1 8 
428,564 15 1% 
By MILL GOLD: Value. 
4:452°039 ozs. fine gold at 83/6... £18,587 3 
By CYANIDE GOLD: 
2,443°75 Ozs. fine gold sold for... <a 9,977 10 8. 
£28,564 15 
GENERAL EXPENSES. 
The Capital marge for the Month of January. is as follows : 


42,563 5 11 
FRANCIS SPENGER, Manager. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


RESULTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Copy of Cablegram received “ Head Office, Johannesburg: 


umber of days workimg 160 St: 

Tons crushed by 160 Stamps — 

Yield in smelted Gold, from Mill + oe 5242 O2S- 

Tons of Sands and Concentrates treated by Cyanide Works. 16,670 

Yield in smelted Gold from Sands.and Concentrates. ae ae 

Tons of Slimes treated a 3500 

Yield in smelted Gold fom Slimes Works |. oe 179 95 

Total ose ove eve 

Estimated profit for month a ons kon 


NOTE.—The following explanations are included i in the Cablegram :— 

Slimes Works, partial clean up only.. 

Total yield, eig t-tenths pennyweights per ton below January, in consequence of 
machine drills rm used fox stopping (on account of the scarcity of black 
labour) and a slight falling off in nd from some stopes. 

Cost of wording is 2s- _— on account of the large araount of 
it drills the 


The cause of the decrease ix only temporary. At the deepest working points 
mine opening out most satisfactorily. Indications higher yield this month. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


Loadon Office: 120 Bis! e Street: Within, E.C. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTS AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES” 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report-appears weekly in the leasing financial papers, 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful foreeast of the Miniag Market... 
DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares, 
WEEKLY MINING comprising a | of valuable infermation 
respecting Dividends, Cafls, Mining-Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 
THE ABOVE. PURLICATIONS.POST FREE. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish ef St. Paul, Coveat 
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Praperic WINWEY at the Office, 
London.—. 


Published 
Gardea in the County of 26 March; .189%. 
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